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From the Journal of Psychological Medicine and Mental Pathology. 
THE OVERWORKED MIND.* 


Tse wider spread of literature and science 
through society, the greater extent of commercial 
enterprise which has resulted from recent legisla- 
tive and social changes, the larger amount of 
political action, whether municipal or parliamen- 
tary, accorded to the people, and the deep interest 
excited by free religious discussion, are causes 
sufficiently obvious, fur a much higher degree of 
mental activity than has hitherto characterized the 
two free nations of the world, the United Kingdom 
und the United States. Concurrently with this 
increase of mental activity, there has been a 
diminution of that amount of corporeal labor 
which is absolutely necessary to maintain a just 
balance between the spiritual essence and its 
organ. ‘The merchant is confined to his counting- 
house ; the student is tempted to push his seden- 
tary habits into the hours required for repose ; 
the politician undergoes every form of mental 
strain. But, in proportion as the cerebral system 
is worked, the muscular system is inactive and at 
last mental labor is preferred to corporeal exertion, 
so that the man of thought becomes a mere 
lounger, incapable of any prolonged bodily effort. 
{t is not surprising that, under these circum- 
stances, there ure manifested the phenomena of the 
OVERWORKED MIND. 

Modern psychologists have not failed to notice 
the results of this excessive intellectual activity on 
the mental powers, particularly with reference to 
the increase in the number of the insane. 
Amongst the most recent and the most eloquent 
is Dr. E. Jarvis, of Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
whose essay ** On the Supposed Increase of Insani- 
ty,”’ reprinted from the ‘* American Journal of 
Insanity,”’ is before us. After detailing the sta- 
tistics of insanity in various nations, and passin 
in review the prevalence, more or less poo 0 
the exciting and predisposing causes, Dr. Jarvis 
observes that ‘‘ the causes connected with mental 
labor, in its manifold applications, have increased 
and are increasing rapidly. . . . . The 
improvements in the education of children and 
youth have increased their mental labors, and im- 
posed more burdens upon their brains, in the 
present than in the preceding ages. The propor- 
tion of children who are taught in schools 
increases every year in the United States, and in 
most civilized nations. There are more and more 
of those whose love of knowledge, whose sense of 
duty, whose desire of gratifying friends, and whose 
ambition, impel them to make their utmost exer- 
tions to become good scholars. Thus they task 
their minds unduly, and sometimes exhaust their 
cerebral energies, and leave their brains a prey to 
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other causes which may derange them afterwards. 
The new science which has been lately discovered, 
or the old sciences that were formerly confined to 
the learned, but are now simplified and popularized, 
and offered to the young as a part of their educa- 
tion, multiply the subjects of study, and increase 
the mental labor of almost all in schools.” 

This more widely extended education, as well 
with reference to the number of subjects for study, 
as of students, has a large influence on the adult 
mind. Men, and classes of men, Dr. Jarvis re- 
marks, such as in the last century would have 
thought of nothing but how they should obtain 
their bread, are now induced to study subjects, and 
pursue sciences, and burden their brains with great, 
and sometimes with excessive, labor. New fields 
of investigation have been laid open within the 
last hundred, and especially within the last fifty, 
yeurs. New inducements are offered, so that a 
sreater variety of tastes is invited to their peculiar 
feasts of knowledge. Many persons now study 
phrenology, metaphysics, mathematics, physiology, 
chemistry, botany, and other branches of natural 
history, to say nothing of mesmerism, biology, &c. 
In this multiplication of students and of subjects 
for study, it is not surprising that some sink under 
the difficulties with which their weak judgments 
or enervated mental faculties are unable to grapple. 
Dr. Jarvis also refers, with great justice, to those 
public moral questions, which now more than 
formerly interest men’s minds; as diet, tem- 
perance, public hygiene, &c. ; all of which impose 
much mental labor on minds but imperfectly 
trained to endure it.* 

Increased insanity is not, however, the only re- 
sult of this excessive cerebral activity. It exer- 
cises an important influence on individuals of great 
social power, as writers, or statesmen, and upon 
the general mass of individuals in society. As to 
the former, the individuals themselves are the 
greatest sufferers; as to the latter, society. It 
cannot be doubted, we think, that if any agents, 
operating generally, so modify the corporeal organ- 
ization, and the modes of mental action of large 
numbers of individuals (in virtue of their general 
operation) become imperfect, irregular, and un- 
healthy, we shall have the results displayed on a 
large scale in national eccentricities, and bizarre, 

culiar, and unusual modes of thought and action, 
in sections and groups of individuals. And this 


* « Marsilius Ficinus,’’ Burton observes, “ gives many 
reasons why students dote more than others ; the first is 
their negligence. Other men look to their tools ; a painter 
will wash his pencils ; a smith will look to his hammer, 
anvil, forge ; a husbandman will mend his plough-irons, 
and grind his hatchet if it be dull ; a falconer or hunts- 
man will have an especial care of his hawks, hounds, 
horses, dogs, &c. ; a musician will string and unstring 
his lute, &c.; only scholars neglect that instrument 
(their brain and spirits, 1 mean) which they daily use, 
and by which they range over all the world, which by 
much study is consumed. The second is contemplation, 
which dries the brain and extinguishes natural heat ; for, 
whilst the spirits are intent to meditation alone in the 
head, the stomach and liver are left destitute, and thence 
come thick and black blood from crudities, and for want 
of exercise the superfluous vapors cannot exhale.” 
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proposition bein ted, it further follows, that 
neither the ocltliod connenieh nor the philosophi- 
cal statesman can be indifferent to the social con- 
dition of the people, as regards their intellectual 
development, and their too great or irregular exer- 
cise of the material organ of the mind. The psy- 
chologist and theologian will also enter upon the 
consideration of this matter with special interest, 
if he be thereby enabled to explain the deviations 
from a sound judgment on men and things, and 
the obliquity of moral vision, displayed by men of 
no obscure or oo a position in the world of 
letters and philosophy. Superstitious and unhesi- 
tating credulity, and a strange cunning, have not 
been manifested in the lower or lowest classes exclu- 
sively. The national universities and the three 
learned professions have sent forth men who have 
adopted and strenuously promulgated dogmas so 
extraordinary, so irrational, and so utterly un- 
founded on fact, that their conduct has been re- 
ferred to a form of monomania, or to wilful false- 
hood adopted for interested purposes. Yet proba- 
bly the causes are really more on the surface, and 
are simply to be found in the corporeal results of 
an imperfect mental hygiene. 

The present social condition of civilized European 
nations has had its counterpart in all ages, and 
therefore io, numerous /istorical points of in- 
terest. very cursory consideration of it from 
this point of view shows that the causes are com- 
plex, although obvious. These we have not at 
present, however, to investigate ; as we propose on 
this occasion rather to consider the pathology and 
eure of the overworked mind in individuals. We 
cannot, however, pass over a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the general fact we have stated, presented 
to us in the quaintly erudite pages of Burton. In 
his introduction to the ‘“* Anatomy of Melancholy,”’ 
under the title of ‘*‘ Democritus to the Reader,”’ 
Burton quotes at length from the Hippocratic 
writings the description of the visit of Hippocrates 
to Democritus, at the instance of the citizens of 
Abdera, who thought their philosopher and bene- 
factor had become insane. Burton adds what fits 
to the present time: ‘“‘ Never so much cause of 
laughter as now ; never so many fools and madmen. 
"T is not one Democritus will serve turn to laugh in 
these days; we have now need of a Democritus to 
laugh at Democritus, one jester to flout at another, 
one fool to flear at another—a great stentorian 
Democritus, as big as that Rhodian colossus; for 
now, as Salisburiensis said in his time, totus mun- 
dus histrionem agit—the whole world plays the 
fool ; we have a new theatre, a new scene, a new 
comedy of errors, a new company of personate 
actors. . . . He that was a mariner ay, is an 
apothecary to-morrow, a smith one while, a phi- 
losopher another, in his volupie ludis—a king now 
with his crown, robes, sceptre, attendants, by and 
by drove a loaded asse belore him like a carter ; 
and if Democritus were alive now he should see 
=, alterations, a new company of counterfeit 
vizards, whiffers, Cumane asses, maskers, mum- 
mers, painted puppets, outsides, phantastick 
— guls, monsters, giddy-heads, butter- 

_ eae 





ubique invenies 
Stultos avaros, sycophantas prodigos.” 
Amongst the causes which operate most influen- 
tially in exciting these social aberrations, one of 
the most potent is, undoubtedly, the over-stimulated, 
over-worked, irregularly developed mind. It is a 
law of nature that health, cosa, and order shall 
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spring from labor, or from due use of the organs 
according to their appointed functions. This is 
unive The “ primal curse’’ is thus converted 
into a blessing. In all creation the due and regu- 
lar performance of the allotted duties is moon 
by pleasing sensations, strength, and beauty, the 
undue and irregular, by pain, feebleness, deformity. 
This law holds good of the psychal as well as the 
physical, of the moral as well as the material. 
‘Through much tribulation ye shall inherit the 
kingdom,’’ is a profound truth, whether that em- 
pire be corporeal power and beauty, or mental 
power and virtue. Here labor, however, is not 
thus rewarded. It must be well-directed, in har- 
mony with the needs and powers of the individual 
—general, as regards the use of the —— and 
not ial, Excessive labor in one exclusive di- 
rection produces corporeal deformity and mental 
obliquity. Just as the nursery-maid becomes the 
oe of spinal curvature and deformity, from the 
exclusive use of the right arm in carrying her pre- 
cious burden, so the man of thought, who directs 
the energies of his powerful intellect to one subject 
or class of subjects, becomes mentally deformed. 
His judgment becomes one-sided, to use an expres- 
sive Germanism, or even imbecile, his manners 
bizarre, his conduct eccentric. It is thus that the 
eccentricities of men of genius are manifested, even 
to a proverb. 

The evils of excessive study generally, and not 
simply in one exclusive direction, manifest them- 
selves in morbid conditions of the organ of thought, 
which, reacting on the mind itself, disorder its 
manifestations. Hence, it has often been observed 
how narrow the bounds are between great genius 
and madness ; how frequentiy the organ breaks 
down under the strain to which it is subjected. 
Hence it is that many intellectual suns have arisen 
in brightness, and set in clouds and darkness ; 
have illumined the world by their morning or mid- 
day glory, and then have been forever eclipsed by 
suicide, insanity, or idiocy :— 


From Marlborough’s eyes the tears of dotage flow, 
And Swift becomes a driveller and a show. 


Intermediately between the states of perfect 
vigor and complete disorganization, there are 
various phases of mental disorder, more distressing, 

rhaps, to the subject than even total extinction. 
No man feels more acutely than the man of letters, 
or the subject of prolonged intellectual labor, that 
state of mind in which every effort of thought is 
wearisome, and every object of thought is seen 
through a medium of gloom, anxiety, and dread. 
To such, existence is really a burden too heavy to 
be borne, and the endurance of life, under these 
circumstances, is probably as heroic an effort of 
fortitude as the endurance of a cruel martyrdom. 
The biographies of distinguished authors contain 
many touching instances of this kind. 

Another result of mental toil is seen, not in the 
disorganization of the fibre of the brain so much 
as in the wearing out of the vascular system. 
Every effort of thought is accompanied by an ex- 
penditure of living material. The supply of this 
material is through the blood ; hence the blood is 
sent in greater quantity to the brain in thought, and 
when the increased demand is constant, an in- 
crease in the vascular capacity of the brain becomes 
necessary, and is provided by the adaptive reaction 
of the ism. During the earlier periods of 
life this development of the blood-vessels only 
ministers to the vigor of the intellectual action ; 
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but when the decline of life commences, and the 
wear and tear of previous years shows itself, the 
increased vascularity is a source of danger, and 
lays the foundation for those diseases which de- 
pend upon congestion of the brain. Hence it is 
that apoplexy and palsy so frequently terminate 
the lives of at thinkers and writers. Hence, 
also, the proclivity of the literary and intellectual 
class to suffer fatally from those fevers and other 
diseases which attack the brain in preference to 
less important organs ; and hence the distressing, 
sudden, and premature deaths of men of genius 
from causes and diseases apparently trivial. In 
some individuals, particularly those with coéxistent 
disease of the heart and lungs, the vascular system 
gives way at once, and inflammation or apoplexy, 
epilepsy or acute mania, supervenes. The prime 
ministers of Austria and Prussia, during the recent 
revolutionary period, both succumbed to the over- 
strain of their material organ. Count Branden- 
burgh, of Prussia, died of inflammation of the brain 
after only avery short illness ; Prince Schwartzen- 
burgh, of Austria, perished in a moment, of apo- 
lexy. 

, These various modifications of the mental condi- 
tion are by no means the absolutely necessary re- 
sults of mental labor. In the greater majority of 
studious men there already exists a predisposition 
to cerebral diseases, or else these are or have been 
present. This is manifested in various ways. In 
Seott and Byron the deformity of the foot and leg 
(talipes) of which they were the subject, indica 

that a nervous attack occurred during intra-uterine 
life, of a paralytic or spasmodic character. Such 
an occurrence is apt to be accompanied by modifi- 
cations of the mental characteristics ; in some in- 
stances, by downright idiocy—this when the spas- 
modic attack has been severe and the deformity 
great; in others, by eccentricity, impetuosity of 
temper, waywardness, genius—and this when 
there is only a slight deformity, as aslight squint, 
twist of the foot, &c. Byron had, as a child, a 
temper sullenly passionate. In his case, the pro- 
clivity to irregular action of the nervous system 
and the peculiarity of temper were derived from 
his parents. His paternal ancestors were remarka- 
ble for their eccentricities, irregular passions, and 
daring recklessness ; and his mother was liable 
to ungovernable outbursts of temper and feeling. 
With such parentage, and so constituted, it is not 
remarkable that Byron fell so early. It is not 
without a feeling of melancholy that we have pe- 
rused Moore’s account of his last moments ; for the 
gifted biographer himself became subsequently the 
victim of his ardor, and his own glorious faculties 
were extinguished by mental, though not corporeal, 
death. riting of eee. he states : ‘* The capri- 
cious course which he at all times pursued respect- 
ing diet—his long fastings—his expedients for the 
allayment of hunger—his occasional excesses in 
the most unwholesome food—and, during the latter 
part of his residence in Italy, his indulgence in the 
use of spirituous ee these could not be 
otherwise than hurtful and undermining to his 
When to all this we add the 
wasteful wear of spirits and strength from the slow 
corrosion of sensibility, the warfare of the passions, 
and the workings of a mind that allowed itself no 
Sabbath, it is not to be wondered at that the vital 
principle in him should so soon have burnt out, or 
that, at the age of thirty-three, heshould have had 
—as he himself drearily expresses it—‘an old 
feel.” To feed the flame, the all-absorbing flame, 
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of his genius, the whole powers of his nature, 
physical as well as moral, were sacrificed—to pre- 
sent the grand and costly conflagration to the 
world’s eyes, in which, 


Glittering like a palace set on fire, 
His glory, while it shone, but ruined him !”” 


The fever of which Byron died, displayed its fatal 
effects principally on the cerebrum. hether the 
copious bleeding which was practised for his cure 
was judicious or not, we do not pretend to decide. 
We can affirm generally, however, that men and 
women so constituted seldom bear bleeding. The 
fate of the lamented Malibran comes to our remem- 
brance, as we record Byron’s protest against the 
depletion which was a acer in his case. Re- 
ferring to the opinion, as expressed by Dr. Reid in 
his essays, to the effect, “‘ that less slaughter is 
effected by the lance than the lancet,’’ he observed, 
‘‘ Who is nervous, if I am not? And do not those 
other words of his, too, apply to my case, where 
he says, that drawing blood from a nervous patient 
is like loosening the cords of a musical instrument 
whose tones already fail for want of sufficient ten- 
sion? Even befvre this illness, you yourself know 
how weak and irritable I had become ; and, bleed- 
ing, by increasing this state, will inevitably kill 
me.’’ We believe it is now thoroughly established 
amongst all judicious practitioners, that patients 
who have great cerebral activity, not only do not 
bear bleeding well, but have their lives endangered 
by loss of blood. We could refer to warning ex- 
amples, if it were not a painful and invidious task 
to select them. We can assert with great cer- 
tainty, however, that the pabulum vite must not be 
rashly withdrawn from the overworked mind. 

Perhaps there is no more touching and instruct- 
ive psychological history than that which details 
the phenomena of mental decadence, and bodily 
decline, amidst which the hand of the mighty 
magician of the north, 


Who rolled back the current of time, 


drooped, at last, in helpless paralysis. In this 
wes history (which . as detailed by Lockhart, 
we can never peruse without some wellings of 
emotion), there is chronicled the special physiolo; 
and pathology of the overworked mind. Te is the 
history of a ‘‘ case,’’—too common, alas !—not to 
be neglected by those who now mount as upon the 
wings of eagles. Ata time when pecuniary diffi- 
culties added to his mental labors, Sir Walter had 
to tug at the literary oar, and paid the first 
‘* penalty of his unparalleled toils’ on the 15th 
February, 1830, when he had a slight apoplectic 
attack, more than two years and a half before his 
death. Mr. Lockhart justly remarks—‘‘ When we 
recollect that both his father and elder brother 
died of paralysis, and consider the terrible violences 
of agitation and exertion to which Sir Walter had 
been subjected during the four acre Legy the 
only wonder is, that this blow (which had, I sus- 
ct, several distinct harbingers) was deferred so 
ong ; there can be none that it was soon followed 
by others of the same description.” Sir Walter 
was not without sufficient warning, but the long 
habit of literary labor was too strong for him ; and 
after so distinct a notice of the state of the material 
organ, he still worked as industriously as ever. 
During the following winter his state of mind was 
distressingly shown to his amanuensis. Mr. Lock- 
hart observes—‘“‘ A more difficult and delicate task 
never devolyed upon any man’s friend, than he had. 
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about this time to encounter. He could not watch 
Scott from hour to hour—above all, he could not 
write to his dictation—without gradually, slowly, 
most reluctantly, taking home to his bosom the 
conviction that the mighty mind, which he had 
worshipped through more than thirty years of 
intimacy, had lost something, and was daily losing 
something more, of its energy. ‘The faculties were 
there, and each of them was every now and then 
displaying itself in its full vigor; but the sagacious 
judgment, the brilliant fancy, the unrivalled mem- 
ory, were all subject to occasional eclipse. 


Along the chords the fingers strayed, 
And an uncertain warbling made. 


Ever and anon he paused and looked round him, 
like one half waking from a dream mocked with 
shadows. The sad bewilderment of his gaze 
showed a momentary consciousness that, like Sam- 
son in the lap of the Philistine, ‘ his strength was 
passing from him, and he was becoming weak like 
unto other men,’ Then came the strong effort of 
aroused will—the clouds dispersed as if before an 
irresistible current of purer air—all was bright and 
serene as of old, and then it closed again in yet 
deeper darkness.”” Under these circumstances it 
was no wonder that his medical advisers assured 
him repeatedly and emphatically that if he per- 
sisted in working his brain, nothing could prevent 
his malady from recurring with redoubled severity. 
His answer was, “ As for bidding me not work, 
Molly might as well put the kettle on the fire, and 
say, now don't boil. I foresee distinctly 
that if I were to be idle, I should go mad!’’ The 
fate of Swift and Marlborough was also before his 
eyes ; and in his journal there is an entry expres- 
sive of his fear lest the unticipated blow should 
not destroy life, and that he might linger on, a 
driveller and a show. ‘I do not think my head 
is weakened’’ (this was a subsequent entry)— 
** yet a strange vacillation makes me suspect. Is 
it not thus that men begin to fail—becoming, as it 
were, infirm of purpose ! 


That way madness lies—let me shun that. 
No more of that ——.”’ 


And when at the court-house of Jedburgh he 
faced the rabble populace and braved their hoot- 
ings, the same idea of impending calamity was 
still present to his mind, as he greeted them on 
turning away, in the words of the doomed gladia- 
tor, ** Moriturus vos saluto.’’ ‘ As the plough 
neared the end of the furrow,”’ to use Scott’s own 
expressive phrase, he was still urged on by his 
fixed habits of labor. ‘* Under the full conscious- 
ness that he had sustained three or four strokes of 
apoplexy or palsy, or both combined, and tor- 
tured by various attendant ailments, cramp, rheu- 
matism in half his joints, daily increasing lame- 
ness, and now of late gravel (which was, though 
last, not least), he retained all the energy of his 
will, and struggled manfully against this sea of 
troubles.”’ 

Perhaps there is nothing more remarkable in 
literary men than this enchantment with labor, 
and hardly anything less distressing when rest is 
needed. The mind seems as if it were a wild 
horse, to which the body is helplessly fastened ; or 
as if it were an imperious tyrant, demanding in- 
cessant toil. Hardly is one literary undertaking 
completed—often before the finishing touches are 
put to the work—and the ‘‘ maker”’ is casting 
about for another undertaking. This peculiarity 





in literary men is one of the most obvious, most 
strongly marked, and most fatal. 

Leland was the Sir Walter Scott of his day. 
Beloved by his king and devoted to the history 
and antiquities of his country, like Scott, he was 
a more accomplished scholar ; for his ample mind 
embraced the languages of Greece and Italy, of 
modern times, and of those out of which English 
aruse. He was a great traveller on the European 
continent, and he cultivated poetry with ardor. 
As the “king’s antiquary,’’ he spent six years 
in the survey and study of our national antiquities. 
He travelled over every county ; surveyed towns, 
cities, and rivers, examined castles, cathedrals, 
monasteries, tumuli ; investigated coins, and copied 
manuscripts and inscriptions, ** yn so muche that,” 
(as he writes, in his ‘ New Year’s Gift to Henry 
VIII.’) ** al my other Occupations intermitted, I 
have so traveled yn yowr Dominions booth by the 
Se Costes and the midle Partes, sparing nother La- 
bor nor Costes, by the space of these vi Yeres 
—. that there is almoste nother Cape, nor Pay, 

faven, Creke or Peere, River, or Confluence of 
Rivers, Breches, Waschis, Lakes, Meres, Fenny 
Waters, Montaynes, Vallies, Mores, Hethes, For- 
estes, Chases, Wooddes, Cities, Burges, Castelles, 
rincipale Manor Placis, Monasteries, and Col- 
eges, but I have seene them; and notid yn s 
doing a hole worlde of Thinges, very memorable.”’ 
The vast accumulations of materials which resulte: 
from this industry, occupied him another six years 
toshape and polish. And his bibliographical were 
as great as his itinerant labors. He was learned ia 
** Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, British, 
Saxon, Welsh, and Scottish”’ literature. Like Sir 
Walter Scott, he was an ardent patriot, and the 
great end and aim of all his toils was the renown of 
his native land. He trusted so to write its an- 
cient history, that the old glory of renowned 
Britain shouid ‘ reflorisch thorough the worlde.”’ 
But the mighty intellect succumbed to the over- 
wheiming struggle. His conceptions were to» 
great for his frame ; so that when about to com- 
plete his undertaking he became maniacal, and 
died in his fortieth year ; or, in the words of hon- 
est William Burton, the antiquary, ‘‘ Sed cum hoe 
rude chaos et pergrandis acervus digerendus et in 
ordinem methodicum redigendus esset, nam vel sui 
diffidentia non perficiendi hae magna qua pol- 
licitus est laborans, vel terrore immensitatis tan- 
tae et tam vaste molis devictus, confuso et vitiato 


| cerebro é potestate mentis suze decidit et phre- 


netica mania (quod lugendum sane) expiravit.” 
The melancholy that cherishes genius may also 
destroy it, is the sound remark of the author of 
*¢ The Curiosities of Literature.’’ ‘* Leland, brood- 
ing over his voluminous labors, seemed to love ani 
to dread them ; sometimes to pursue them with 
rapture, and sometimes to shrink from them with 
despair.”” He feared, to use his own language, 


———— ne pereant brevi vel hora 
Multarum mihi noctium labores 
Omnes, et patriz simul decora 
Ornamenta cadant. 


Insanity, in its various forms, is by no means an 
unfrequent result of an overworked mind. A 
— interesting illustration is afforded to us 

a little episode in Miss Mitford’s ‘“ Recollec- 
tions,”’ respecting Clare, as the insanity was rather 
that of the imagination than the instinct or feel- 
ings. Miss Mitford remarks: ‘“‘ A few years ago 
he was visited by a friend of mine, who gaye me a 
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most interesting account of the then state of his | cinemsnstonce, of daily labor, and of that disap- 
intellect. His delusions were at that time very | pointment in the higher aims of resolution, which 
singular in their character; whatever he read, !must almost inevitably befall those who retain 
whatever recurred to him from his former reading, | ideal standards of excellence, to be reached but by 
or happened to be mentioned in conversation, be- | time and leisure, and who are yet condemned to 
came impressed on his mind, as a thing that he | draw hourly upon unmatured resources for the 
had witnessed and acted in. My friend was struck | practical wants of life. To have been engaged 
with the narrative of the execution of Charles I., | from boyhood in such struggles, and to have pre- 
recounted by Clare as a transaction that had oc-j| served, undiminished, generous admiration for 
curred yesterday, and of which he was an eye-wit- | those more fortunate, and untiring love for his 
ness; 2 narrative the most graphic and minute ; | own noble yet thankless calling; and this with a 
with an accuracy as to costume and manners far | constitution singularly finely strung, and with all 
exceeding what would probably have been at his | the nervous irritability which usually accompanies 
command if seen. It is such a lucidity as the the indulgence of the imagination, is a proof of 
disciples of Mesmer claim for clairvoyance. Or | the rarest kind of strength, dependent less upon a 
he would relate the battle of the Nile and the | power purely intellectual, than upon the higher 
death of Nelson with the same perfect keeping, | and more beautiful heroism which woman, and 
especially as to seamanship, fancying himself one | such men alone as have the best feelings of a 
of the sailors who had been in the action, and woman’s nature, take from instinctive enthusiasm 
dealing out nautical phrases with admirable exact- | for what is great, and uncalculating faith in what 
ness and accuracy, although it is doubtful if he is good.’’ Like Byron, Laman Blanchard had a 
ever saw the sea in his life.”’ | predisposition to cerebral disorder. At an early 
But, perhaps, of all the ills to which excessive , age he experienced a paroxysm of suicidal excite- 
mental labor gives rise, melancholia and the suicidal | ment ; in the earlier part of his life he abstained 
monomania are the most distressing. The insane | wholly from animal fuod—an undoubted mark of 
hand has thus stolen away many a valuable life, | eccentricity to the eye of the physician, whatever 
which might with the most ordinary precaution | vegetarians may say or think ; and it was during 
have been saved. The lamented death of the late |an acute attack of cerebral irritation that he 
Marquis of Londonderry, supervened upon exces- | perished. It was ushered in, however, with the 
sive devotion to those toils of state, which, for usual warnings. When cking out his income b 
some few days at least before his death, manifested | ‘a constant waste of intellect and strength,” his 
the ravages they were committing on the organ of | wife was seized with paralysis and became subject 
intellect. Often the attack is sudden, oftener it is | to fits. His vivacity now failed him, and he be- 
preceded by a predisposition to lowness of spirits, | came subject to deep depression of spirits. ‘ His 
and by thoughts of the most depressing kind. Sir friends, on calling suddenly at his house, have 
Walter Scott remarks upon this state of feeling found him giving way to tears and vehement grief, 
when he would have thrown away his life, as a| without apparent cause. In mixed society he 
child a broken toy: ‘ Imagination renders us| would strive to rally ; sometimes with success— 
liable to be the victims of occasional low spirits. | sometimes utterly in vain. He has been obliged 
All belonging to this gifted, as it is called, but | to quit the room to give way to emotions which 
often unhappy class, must have felt that but for seemed to arise spontaneously, unexcited by what 
the dictates of religion, or the natural recoil of the | passed around him, except as it jarred, undetected 
mind from the idea of dissolution, there have been | & others, upon the irritable chords within. In 
times when they would have been willing to throw | short, the nerves, so long overtasked, were giving 
away life as a child does a broken toy. I am|way. In the long and gallant struggle with cir- 
sure I know one who has felt so. O God! cumstances, the work of toil told when the hour 
What are we!—Lords of nature !—Why, a tile | of grief came.’’ Amidst all this, his constant 
drops from a house-top, which an elephant would | thought was of fresh literary enterprises; a 
not feel more than the fall of a sheet of pasteboard, |liméd soul’? he was, yet not struggling to be 
and there lies his lordship. Or something of in-| free. So long had he toiled that the image of toil 
conceivably minute origin, the pressure of a bone, | literally dogged him. He chalked out schemes, 
or the inflammation of a particle of the brain takes | more numerous, and even more ambitious than any 
place, and the emblem of the Deity destroys him-| in which he had before indulged. Amongst the 
self or some one else.’’ The narrative of the poet | rest he meditated ‘‘ a work upon the boyhood and 
Cowper, in which he describes his mental condition | youth of eminent men ;”’ (we quote his biographer) 
during one of his paroxysms of suicidal melancho- | ** on which he wrote to consult me, and for which 
lia, is as touching as it is instructive. The intoler-| I ransacked my memory to supply him with anec- 
able anguish—-the impulse of self-destruction—the | dotes and illustrations. He passed whole days— 
vain struggle to resist, or bravely endure : even weeks—without stirring abroad, writing and 
1eV] j ore re ” 
O westehed stato! © bosom! bask as death! a tite short. Sol aedad the psychiatric 
O liméd soul, that, struggling to be free, pat HA h Bor nase 
Art more engaged! Help, Angels, make assay !* _| Practitioner recognizes the premonitory symptoms 
of cerebral congestion—how deeply he — that 
Perhaps amongst the modern victims of over- | no warning voice was raised—no helping hand 
work who thus perished, Samuel Laman Blanchard | stretched forth to snatch him from the abyss, upon 
merits special notice. His memoir, by Sir Edward \the verge of which he evidently stood. The rest 
Bulwer Lytton, prefixed to his “ Sketches from | followed quickly. Intolerance of light—an attack 
Life,’’ is a touching biographical sketch. ‘‘ Few of hemiplegia—imperfection of vision—spectral 
men had experienced more to sour them than | illusions—terrible forebodings of some undefined 
Laman Blanchard, or had gone more resolutely | calamity—violent delirium—suicidal impulse— 
through the author’s hardening ordeal, of narrow | and then the act itself. 
We once more quote his biographer—because 
* Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, act iii., sc. 3. some apology is due to our readers for this 
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harrowing history—for the moral. ‘‘ Thus, at the 
early age of forty-one, broken in mind and body, 
perished this industrious, versatile, and distin- 
— Man of Letters. And if excuse be needful 
or dwelling so long upon details of a painful 
nature, it may be found in the deep interest 
which science takes in the pathology of such 
sufferers, and in the warnings they may suggest to 
the laborers of the brain when the first ominous 
symptoms of over-toil come on, and while yet re- 
pose is not prescribed too late.” 

Laman Blanchard was the biographer of a 
kindred sufferer—L. E. L. Her history, also, is 
not without an emphatic warning ; but we forbear 
to dwell longer upon this painful subject. There 
is one other result of mental labor which, however, 
deserves notice—namely, that in which the hor- 
rors of confirmed hypochondriasis afflict the toiler. 
This shows itself, not merely in the common form 
of weak fancies as to the bodily health, or in 
unaccountable gloom, but also in a less understood 
form, in which the judgment is weakened, and the 
individual gets committed to some intellectual 
folly in science and literature, religion or politics. 
The man is not actually insane, or, if insane, there 
is method in his madness; but his feelings are 
easily acted upon, his credulity is unbounded, and 
his actions consequently unworthy his reputation 
or his intellect. We feel that this is delicate 

und, and we therefore avoid specifying particu- 

instances, not desiring to hurt conscientious 
convictions, whether in science or religion, al- 
though they are only held and expressed after (as 
we think) the mind is weakened by overwork. 
We may, however, quote here a medical review 
of high authority, without risk of offence. The 
remarks are made in reference to the disease 
termed “ cerebropathy’’ by some, by others “ ner- 
vousness,”’ and by others ‘“ brain-fag,”’ treated 
very successfully by certain empirics :—‘‘ A disease 
of literary, political, and professional men—of men 
who have changed night into day, either in the 
pursuit of science, literature, or pleasure, and 
robbed the brain of the repose necessary to its 
vigorous, action. In such, a hypochondriacal 
condition verging upon insanity is the real state ; 
the brain is enfeebled, the mind is in a degree 
imbecile, the imagination predominant. It is with 
this disease upon them, that men of refinement, 
of genius, of learning, of high station in their re- 
spective walks, fall a prey to quacks, religious and 
medical, and become the subjects of homoeopathic, 


hydriatic, and iesmeric treatment ; or, still worse, | 


abandon friends and the healthy, useful employ- 
ments of vigorous manhood, for the pursuit of 
ecclesiastical phantoms or the rigor of an ascetic 
‘ retreat.’ ”’ 

Although we have hitherto illustrated the his- 
tory of the overworked mind by examples drawn 
from literature, we do not by any means wish it 
to be understood that it is peculiar to this class 
of intellectual toilers. The bar, the parliament, 
the exchange, the universities, and the numerous 
minor channels in which energetic mental labor 
predominates, all supply ample _ illustrations. 
Still, in the literary class of men we have presented 
to us the ¢ype of the whole, and whatever is 
— to them is applicable also to the others. 

ere are varieties, however, determined more or 
less by the —— or gregarious, or active 
habits, of the individual; and there is one im- 
portant class of overworkers, in whom the brain is 
worked before it has attained its full development 
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; was an illustration of the indigent Jittérateur 
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and capacity for labor. This class includes young 
persons of all kinds, to whom academical emula- 
tion, or the res anguste domi, acts as a stimulus 
to excessive mental toil. 

Perhaps the overworked student is as familiar an 
instance of the fearful results which follow on ex- 
cessive mental culture, as the overworked literary 
man. ‘The universities and colleges afford numer- 
ous examples, and it is somewhat difficult to select 
one from the number. It is of importance to re- 
member that the glaring instances (such as that 
of Henry Kirke White) are not the most instructive 
or the most frequent. For one victim who sinks 
down in the heat of the battle, amidst the sy:mpa- 
thies of an admiring public, two or three are 
doomed to a life of dull mediocrity or intellectual 
imbecility. The violent effort may not have in- 
duced insanity, or any obvious disease of the 
intellect, yet, from the time that it was aceom- 
plished, the student ceases to labor as was his 
wont, and the early promise of talent and useful- 
ness is effectually defeated. It was the fate of 
Southey to suffer at the close of his career from 


| the same causes which arrested the course of the 


two brother poets whose sufferings he related, 
namely, Chatterton and Kirke White. Chatterton 
T- 
ishing by his own hand; White of the student 
ambitious for academical honors, perishing at the 
moment of victory. White overworked himself 
before he went to Cambridge, and had doubtless 
thereby enfeebled a cerebral fibre never strong. 
While still an articled clerk at the age of eighteen, 
we are informed by his biographer that, after the 
ordinary duties of the day, he ‘ allowed himself 
no time for relaxation, little for his meals, and 
scarcely any for sleep. He would read till one, 
two, three o’clock in the morning; then throw 
himself on the bed, and rise again to his work at 
five, at the call of a Jarum, which he had fixed to 
a Dutch clock in his chamber. Many nights he 
never lay down at all. It was in vain that his 
mother used every possible means to dissuade him 
from this destructive application.” His health 
soon sunk under these habits; and his constitu- 
tion experienced a shock which it never recovered. 
During his first term at Cambridge he had to try 
for a university scholarship, as well as to pass the 
general examination. ‘* Once more he exerted 
himself [for the latter] beyond what his shattered 
health would bear, and he went to his tutor, Mr. 
Catton, with tears in his eyes, and told him that he 
could not go into the hall to be examined, Mr. 
Catton, however, thought his success here of so 
much importance, that he exhorted him with all 
possible earnestness to hold out the six days of the 
examination. Strong medicines were given him, 
to enable him to support it; and he was pro- 
nounced the first man of his year. But life was 
the price which he was to pay for such honors as 
this; and Henry is not the first young man to 
whom such honors have proved fatal. He said to 
his intimate friend, almost the last time he saw 
him, that were he to paint a picture of Fame 
crowning a distinguished under-graduate after the 
senate-house examination, he would represent her 
as concealing a death’s head under a mask of 
beauty.”’ In his letters, Kirke White gives sad 
glimpses of the state of his mind while at 
Cambridge. He was overwhelmed, previously to 
his examination, with melancholy. ‘‘ I wandered 
up and down,” he writes at the close of 1805, 
‘* from one man’s room to another, and from one 
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college to another, imploring society, a little con- 
versation, and a little relief of the burthen which 
pressed upon my spirits.” In February following 
(1806), he says, ‘* The state of my hea th is really 
miserable ; I am well and lively in the morning, 
and overwhelmed with nervous horrors in the 
evening. I do not know how to proceed with re- 

to my studies—a very slight overstretch of 
the mind in the day-time occasions me not only a 
sleepless night, but a night of gloom and horror. 
The systole and diastole of my heart seem to he 
playing at ball—the stake my life.”” How signifi- 
cant these premonitory phenomena—how vivid the 
warnings to him who could read them aright! 
The next stage (of congestion) our readers will be 
prepared for. ‘* Last Saturday morning”’ (we quote 
again from one of his letters, dated July, 1806), 
““T rose early, and got up some rather abstruse 
problems in mechanics for my tutor, spent an hour 
with him, between eight and nine got my break- 
fast, and read the Greek history (at breakfast) till 
ten, then sat down to decipher some logarithm 
tables. I think I had not done anything at them 
when I lost myself. Ata quarter past eleven my 
laundress found me bleeding in four different places 
in my fuce and head, and insensible. I got up 
and staggered about the room, and she, being 
frightened, ran away and told my Gyp to fetch a 
surgeon, Before he came, I was sallying out with 
my flannel gown on, and my academical gown 
over it,” &e. A few weeks after this he went to 
London to relax— the worst place,’’ as Southey 
very correctly remarks, ‘‘ to which he could have 
gone ; the variety of stimulating objects there 
hurried and agitated him, and when he returned 
to college he was so completely ill that no power 
of medicine could save him. His mind was worn 
out ; and it was the opinion of his medical attend- 
ant, that, if he had recovered, his intellect would 
have been affected.”” He first became delirious, 
then sunk into stupor, and so died. How preg- 
nant a warning is this history to ambitious tutors 
and parents! What a lesson against aiming for 
‘*the bubble reputation’’ instead of a fitness for 
solid usefulness through a prolonged life! A sad 
disappointment, indeed, it is—to quote White’s 
own lines— 





—- to find, 
When life itself is sinking in the strife, 
°T is but an airy bubble and a cheat ! 


Having so fully illustrated the consequences of 
unnatural toil of the mind, it is incumbent on us 
to point out the remedy. This has been long 
understood, and is obvious. In one word, it is 
rest. It is the removal of the cause—the first 
step in the cure of all diseases. But it is not so 
easy to apply this remedy to the special cases under 
consideration, partly because in by far the larger 
—— the toil is almost imperatively demanded 

y circumstances, partly because, as we have seen, 
the habit for labor of the kind has so fixed itself, 
that it is all but irresistible. It is of far greater 
importance that the laborer shall so labor that he 
shall gather strength, and not weakness, from his 
toil, in accordance with the order of Divine Provi- 
dence. To this end there is only one way, namely, 
to labor in humble subjection to the laws of our 
mental and corporeal well-being. Intellectual 
labor need not necessarily induce the frightful ills 
we have described or catalogued ; on the contrary, 
it is that by which the progressive development of 
mankind as a created being can alone be secured. 
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It is therefore not merely the privilege, but the 
duty, of every man to work his intellectual faculties 
to the utmost limit consistent with sound health, 
so that he may thereby not only add to the general 
stock of wisdom and knowledge, but also so act upon 
himself corporeally, that some part of that improve- 
ment in his mental powers with which mental 
labor rewards him, may be transmitted to a vigor- 
ous offspring. 

In analyzing the histories of many victims to 
intellectual toil, we cannot but be struck with the 
general fact, that a total disregard of their bodily 
health was as much a moving cause of their dis- 
asters as their prolonged mental efforts. The man 
who neglects the ordinary appliances of health, and 
the ordinary rules of existence, cannot fail to suffer. 
Nervousness, and melancholy, and low spirits, are 
as much the lot of the luxurious, the indolent, and 
the dissipated, as of the man of letters, the states- 
man, or the merchant. The prevention of the 
morbid results we have alluded to is comprised in 
the word sELF-pENIAL. A voluminous writer of 
the last century lived to be 87 years of age. He 
not only was a great commentator, a philosopher, 
an encyclopzedist, a divine, but he had upon his 
mind the care of the whole body of “ the people 
called Methodists,’ and who now bear his name. 
It was only by his sound common sense, his self- 
denial, and his sense of duty, that he was enabled 
to be ** in labor more abundant.’’ As an amusing 
instance of John Wesley’s practical common sense, 
we extract the following from his advice to his 
preachers, whom he ruled as a preceptor as well 
as a father. Someof them were complaining, at a 
** Conference”’ held at Leeds in the year 1778, of 
being “ nervous,’’ and suffering from nervous dis- 
orders. As to these, he observes, (we quote from 
the published minutes) — 


Q. What advice would you give to those that are 
nervous ? 

A. Advice is made for them that will take it. 
But who are they? One in ten, or twenty ? 

Then I advise :— 
- Touch no dram, tea, tobacco, or snuff. 
. Eat very light, if any supper. 
Breakfast on nettle or orange-peel tea. 
. Lie down before ten ;—rise before six. 
5. Every day use as much exercise as you can 
bear ; or, 

6. MuRDER YOURSELF BY INCHES !* 


We do not know that much can be added to this 
quaint but sound advice. Daily exercise, early 
rising, the total abnegation of spirits, fermented 
drinks, tobacco in any form, and tea, dinner in the 
middle of the day, are rules which any intelligent 
man must see are particularly applicable to those 
who work the nervous system exclusively. Dail 
exercise must be taken to balance cerebral wit! 
muscular activity. Stimulants to the nervous 
system must be avoided, because it is already 
over-stimulated by thought. Repose for the brain 
and sensorial nerves must be secured by going 
early to rest, because nature has ordained that 
repose is necessary for their healthy action, and 
because the hours of darkness after sunset, are 
universally the hours of re of those animals 
thatare not nocturnal in theirhabits. Abstinence 
from gross living is requisite, because the waste 
of the system is not in the muscles, but in the 
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* Minutes of the Methodist Conference. Ed. 1812. 








Vol. i., p. 136, 
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minor agent, as regards material extent—the 
cerebrum. 

It is, perhaps, as to the mode in which these 
habits can be practised that there will be the 
greatest difference of opinion. It is very easy to 
prescribe daily exercise to the hard-working states- 
man, or man of letters, or professional man ; but 
how is he to secure it amidst the hurry of metro- 
politan life, and in the wilderness of baked clay and 
— of metropolitan streets? Early to rest may 

most wholesome, but how is it practicable with 
the present arrangements of daily life in the larger 
towns! Strong tea may be “ bad for the nerves,”’ 
but without it the jaded student truly says, “I 
should have no nerves at all! and as for avoiding 
tobacco, how could I exist without my delicious 
Havana, the sole solace of my studies!’ Thus, 
secondary circumstances, as well as the primary 
necessity, bind the intellectual laborer to a weari- 
some, health-destroying cycle of influences to 
which he is helplessly subject, and from which it 
is only by efforts almost superhuman that he can 
escape. 

The prevention of disease, under circumstances 
like these, can only be attained by a united effort 
and a combination of all those interested. Thus 
made it is not surely quite an impossibility. The 
stimulus of emulation might excite to athletic ex- 
ercises ; and steady advocacy through the press of 
more rational hours for ae x fac tam. ry might do 
much in modifying the late hours of fashionable 
life ; an earlier dinner hour, morning operas, &c., 
would not be altogether useless. It is, however, 

uite in the power of the individual to do much 
or himself. Thorough ablution of the head once 
or twice a day with cold water, or even a slight 
shower bath, will do much service to the material 
organ. Extreme temperance in diet would also 
keep the head clear; but, above all, cessation 
from mental effort, so soon as the premonitory 
symptoms of over-work show themselves. Hot 
eyes, flushed face, irritable temper, despondency, 
uneasy slumbers, slight vertigo, or, during sleep, 
something like somnambulism instead of deen, 
should be attended to instantly. If any of these 
supervene, a cessation from labor is strenuously in- 
dicated. From that moment, all head-work is out 
of the capital stock of strength ; it is true wear 
and tear, and the loss thus incurred must either 
be —— replaced, or disorder and disease will 
result. Physiological laws, it cannot be too well 
remembered, are as inexorable as the physical. 
The rest is comprised in two things ;—GENTLE 
BODILY EXERCISE, SLEEP. 

No man who works his brain actively should 
work all the year round, Of all organs of the 
body it is that which the most enjoys a holiday. 
The most practicable and the most useful is a 
pedestrian excursion, and upon this point we would 
again quote from the ‘“ British and Foreign Med- 
ico-Chirurgical Review.’’ ‘In this class of cases 
there is a more legitimate remedy than these em- 
pirical [the hydropathic] appliances, and that is, 
a pedestrian tour, such as Dr. Forbes enjoyed, and 
has described in his pleasant ‘ Physician’s Holi- 
day.’ Let the man of refinement and imagination, 
who is pestered with thick-coming fancies, especial- 
ly after reading ‘ The Fathers,’ and feels that he 
has lost the healthy, noble feeling of self-reliance, 
which characterizes the true man, flee to the 
mountains for solace, rather than to an ascetic, 
enthusiastic mers Let him defer the perform- 
ance of what he thinks to be a duty, and the practice 





of what he yearns for, as a refuge from his gloom, 
until he has strengthened the organ of thought and 
enjoys a mens sana in corpore sano. Without this, 
his sacrifices and martyrdom are but the self-im- 
posed evils of a foolish hypochondriac, and of no 
religious value whatever. If, after breaking away 
from all his engrossing studies, and holding con- 
verse with nature in her sublimest aspects— 
drinking nothing more potent than water—walk- 
ing twenty miles a-day, and every evening taking 
a warm bath—if, after a three months’ pedestrian 
tour in the Tyrol, Switzerland, or Scotland, so con- 
ducted, he returns to the world and finds its aspect 
towaras nim unchanged, and he has no desire to do 
his duty—solid duties—actively and earnestly, then 
there 1s nothing for him but to ‘ retreat,’ and 
live amidst the phantoms and chimeras which are 
to his taste. ‘ Hellebore,’ will not cure him ; 
Bath, the Briinnen, and Malvern will be alike use- 
less ; and even the false miracles of Mesmerism 
will ‘ pale their ineffectual ray,’ before those of 
another class, which to his morbid imagination ap- 
ar real.’’* 

There is still another class of head-workers— 
those to whom no holiday comes, to whom a pedes- 
trian excursion is too great a luxury to be even 
dreamed of, and who must work at all hazards. 
These may ward off many evils by a strict diet and 
regimen, and by varying from time to time the sub- 
ject of their studies, This is the great secret of safe 
continued head-work. It is a species of cerebral 
gymnastics, by which all parts of the organ of 
thought are equally worked. With this and a 
sedulous attention to the bodily health, by the 
simple means which common sense dictates, many 
have been enabled fo work long and strenuously 
with comparative impunity, and, although the evil 
day must come at last, it is long deferred. 

Ve have offered to the man of mind few other 
than what may appear selfish motives to induce 
him to guard well the powers God has given him. 
We have not forgotten, however, that from him to 
whom much is given much also will be required. 
Unless this higher motive of duty direct the laborer 
in the field of intellect ; unless he guard his gifts 
as things held only in trust, and use them as one 
who must render an account—he will spend his 
days in labor, and late take restin vain. ‘Too late 
he will learn by bitter experience that, in his case, 


Life ’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 





Tue Long Island grasshoppers were drowned by 
millions in the late profuse rains. Turkeys are 
among the most effectual exterminators of this insect. 
We have heard a story of a flock of turkeys which, 
not long since, were turned into a field of grass, and 
cleared it of grasshoppers in a very short time. They 
walked from one end of the field to the other in a row 
of twenty or more, nearly abreast, snapping up the 
grasshoppers as they went. When they had cleared 
a strip of considerable breadth in this manner, they 
walked back again on that portion of the field next to 
the space already cleared, repeating the same process. 
Grasshoppeys, it is said, are as easily driven as geese. 
At Snarlington, a place east of Jericho, a farmer cleared 
a field of them by driving them into a sort of pen, 
where he secured three pecks of them, which were 
given to his turkeys. 


* Opere Citato. Vol. vii., p. 452. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Gorrne complained that modern poets put too 
much water in their ink. Of many modern novel- 
wrights, we may similarly, or inversely, complain 
that they put too little ink in their water. No 
wonder, then, that the manuscript so soon becomes 
fade, colorless, illegible, and survives not the ‘‘ first 
reading.’’ Even a large piece of bullion will only 
supply a certain amount of gold-leaf, and cover a 
limited surface. Genius, too, has its boundaries. 
If it pass them, it must pay the penalty, and that 
is sometimes a heavy toll. Genius has no infinite 
mood. In trying to prove that it has, it becomes an 
irregular verb. Mrs. Trollope is one of those who, 
by over-writing, refuse to do themselves justice. 
At least, she writes too fast, and gives way too in- 
dulgently to the rash speed of her gray-goose quill, 
so that it sometimes, in the nature of things, leads 
her a wild-goose chase. Her gold-leaf is beaten too 
thin ; her ink, though abounding in gall, is diluted 
with too much water. Not that we hold the impossi- 
bility of a prolific author being a great author, con- 
fronted as such a theory is by ancient and medizeval 
literature, belied as such an unwise saw isby so many 
modern instances. But there are cases in which the 
fecundity proves the weakness of the offspring, as 
well as the vigor of the parent. The talent is too 
widely diffused, instead of being wisely concen- 
trated. Three or four of Mrs, Trollope’s works are 
marked by a more terse and compact habit of 
thought, and show, by their superiority to the rest 
of the family, what she can produce when she likes. 
Assuredly this lady’s industry and exuberance of 
invention entitle her to the proverbial name she 
enjoys, or endures, for prolific authorship. With 
Virgil’s rustic we may admiringly exclaim :— 

© quoties, et quae nobis Galatea locuta est !* 


In vain have reviewers tried to keep up with her. 
A blue-stocking who travels in seven-leagued boots 
may well run critics and criticasters out of breath 
—she triumphantly ascending the hill difficulty, 
as fresh as a daisy, while they wallow, and strug- 
gle, and give up the race (and almost the ghost) 
in the Slough of Despond. Pant and puff as they 
will to run her home, she is in a trice miles out of 
sight, over the hills and far away, and wondering 
what these sluggard lameters are doing in the 
rear. It was once suggested by Tom Moore,} as 
an expedient to keep pace with the celeritas incredi- 
bilis of certain literary Caesars, that they should 
each have a reviewer appointed expressly, auprés 
de sa personne, to give the earliest intelligence of 
his movements, and do justice to his multifarious 
enterprises. But would one such officer suffice in 
the case of Mrs. Trollope? We trow not. Poor 
wight, he would ‘ strike’? ere the first year was 
out ; and his successor, however able-bodied and 
conscientious a man-of-all-work, would find the ac- 
cumulated arrears too much for him, protest that 
the place was too hard for him, and go offat a month’s 
warning. What a Lady Bountiful hath Mrs. 
Trollope been to printers, Marlhorough-street puff- 
factors, Wellington-street etre columns, 
provincial paper-makers, and eke, we fear, to uni- 
versal trunk-makers! The prosiest of utilitarians 
must be sensible to the weight of her claims in this 
economical aspect, and must reverence (in spite of 


* Bucol. III., 72. 


t+ In his “Edinburgh Review” of Lord Thurlow’s 
Poems, September, 1814. 
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his nil admirari temperament) the colossal scale on 
which she has employed national capital and labor, 
Nor is she ever weary in this well-doing, nor does 
she ever betray symptoms of fatigue. Again and 
again are novel-readers on the wrong scent, and 
have quite lost the trail, when asking one another, 
** Have you read Mrs. Trollope’s last?” finding 
that what they supposed her most recent venture 
has been superseded by two or three others, 
and that the hypothetical “ last’’ is neither the 
ultimate, nor penultimate, nor even antepenulti- 
mate, but quite an old story in the rationale of 
circulating libraries. And we have a profound 
conviction that so inveterate is this kalo or kako- 
ethes scribendi in her constitution—and so impressed 
is she with the resolution not to suffer the cold 
oblivion implied in the adage, ‘‘ Out of sight, out 
of mind”’—that she will be found to have taken 
measures for many a year to come, by which her 
perpetual reappearance shall be erenved. Depend 
upon it, her literary executors wilt ve entrusted 
with the supervision of a few bales of ‘ copy,” 
containing work for generations of compositors and 
readers yet unborn ; so that novels of the approved 
Trollope fabric may, by a judiciously frugal rate 
of publication (say two or three per annum) be 
made to last some half-way into the next century. 
If, however, our prognostications should be dis- 
proved by the event, we shall console ourselves 
with the reflection that it was only because the 
novelist’s will was wanting ; and if we chance to 
survive her, we shall battle as stoutly as ever in 
behalf of her power to have worked out this paulo- 
post-futurum, Our faith in her potentiality is il- 
limitable. But there are such things as ‘* foiled 
potentialities,’ as Mr. Carlyle so graphically 
shows*—and that fact must be our apology, if 
Time, the Avenger, should call us false prophets, 
or other bad names. But we must leave to the 
New Monthly critic of a. p. 1950 the duty of defend- 
ing our hallowed memory on this score. 

Satire is. perhaps, the characteristic of Mrs, Trol- 
lope’s writings—satire of a hard, poignant, per- 
severing sort, which is little akin to the more 
graceful raillery of Mrs. Gore, or to Thackeray’s 
good-natured irony. It wears an almost vicious 
look—goes about seeking whom it may devour— 
snaps at strangers—bites as well as barks, and, 
when it does bite, makes its teeth meet. here is 
nothing reserved or indefinite in its vocables; it 
carrics no trace of ‘* equivocal generation ;’’ it 
beats about no bush, nor strives to break the fall 
of its victims, nor meditates excuse for its own 
hostility. To ‘ damn with faint praise,’’ it knows 
not ; to ‘* hesitate dislike,*’ it scornfully repudiates. 
It is alien from all these refined equivoques and 
dissembling sarcasms which, to compass their ends, 

assent with civil leer, 

And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike.+ 
Its lines are deeply indented and coarsely grained, 
and do not fall on pleasant places. In anatomizing 
her subjects, Mrs. Trollope shows no profound psy- 
chological science ; in fact, her incisions are often 
but skin-deep ; but then she gashes to and fro after 
a terrible sort, and produces jagged wounds, and 
leaves unsightly scars, and seems to revel in dia- 
grams of morbid pathology. Her illustrations are 
generally lively, notalways truthful, and frequently 


* «Latter Day Pamphlets.” 
+ Pope (Prologue to the Satires). 
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farfetched. The absurdities and abuses of social 
life have had few sharper inquisitors, but many of 
abler discrimination and more practical judgment. 
Fools and villains are not to shamed and re- 
formed, or their ugliness to be made a warning, by 
unqualified expositions of their actual or their ideal 
excesses. Satire, by being too broad, too uncondi- 
tional, too straightforward, defeats its being’s end 
and aim. Its acute angles become obtuse, and its 
parallel lines never meet their object. According 
to Sir Walter Scott, the nicest art of satire lies in 
a skilful mixture of applause and blame; there 
must be an appearance of candor, and just so much 
merit recs yan to the object of censure, as to 
make the picture natural.* But in no case is Mrs. 
Trollope a friend to the media via. If she scolds, 
it must be vehemently ; if she admires, it must be 
sweepingly—like the duke, with whom 
Railing and praising were the usual themes, 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes. 


In the same manner, her humorists are too 
often buffuons ; her wit trenches on caricature ; 
her romance goes Surrey melodramatic lengths ; 
her comedy merges in farce. A blackguard @ la 
Trollope is all black. In reading her fictions we 
are consciously en rapport with a clear-seeing and 
clever woman, who surprises us with the extent, 
the variety, and the lucidity of her visions ; but 
we feel the while that truth and nature are sacri- 
ficed or forgotten—that the clairvoyance is a 
skilful delusion, the performance a make-believe, 
the performer a professional artiste. Sometimes, 
indeed, Mrs. Trollope draws from life, and supplies 
the finishing touches as well as the outline from 
the sume source. But, as a rule, she overdoes 
nature, or contrives to do without it—novis saltem 
judicibus, 

The celebrity of that literary scandalum to the 
taste of Uncle Sam, ‘* Domestic Manners of the 
Americans,”’ which he reckons to ‘* whip creation”’ 
in the article of scan. mag., was not rivalled 
by the accompanying novel, ‘‘The Refugee in 
America,’’ with which Mrs. Trollope clenched her 
argument, The former was fiction enough, on 
American showing—it was all “ tarnation ro- 
mance” from heginning to end ; and to follow it 
up by a professed work of fancy or unreality, 
was adding insult to injury. From the vulgar- 
ism and utilitarianism of this prosaic theme, she 
turned in the following year (1833) to Italy and 
the sixteenth century, producing ‘The Abbess,”’ 
a romance rich in convent characteristic, love 
intrigues, and Inquisition unpleasantries. The 
sume strong and pointed lance that had just run-a- 
muck against Yankeedom, was now couched, in 
the same martial and uncompromising spirit, 
against old abuses of ultramontanism. There is 
ingenuity, but no great grasp of passion or power, 
in this tale; some of the characters are spirited, 
but they are superficially drawn, and, when we 
close the book, they leave hardly a trace behind to 
recall and perpetuate the circumstances under 
which we ‘were first acquent.’’ The author's 
penchant for political agitation and polemical ro- 
mance, of which later years produced notable 
—_ in the career of Michael Armstrong and 

essie Phillips, declared itself in 1836 by the pub- 


* Thus Dryden’s Portraiture of Shaftesbury (‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel’’) qualifies the censure so artfully with 
praise of his talents, as to render his faults even more con- 
a and more hateful.—Scott’s “* Life of Dryden,” 





lication of the ‘‘ Life and Adventures of Jonathan 
Jefferson Whitlaw’’—an atrocious rascal, who 
plays pranks to make angels weep and gentlemen 
swear, upon slave-hordes of what old Fuller called 
‘¢ God’s images cut in ebony,’’ on the banks of the 
Mississippi. For depicting an unmitigated scoun- 
drel of the A 1 foree—one of those male excres- 
cences of human nature which now and then 
appear in paper and print—commend us to female 
novelists in general and Mrs. Trollope in particu- 
lar. To adopt a fastidious paraphrase, she goes 
the entire animal. Othello peered downwards to 
see whether Iago had not cloven feet.* The feet 
of Mrs. Trollope’s splendid sinners reveal the 
theft—almost as deep as a well, and as wide as a 
church dvor—through patent leather and all. 
Wondrous is her arithmetical mastery of these 
a quantities. A good hater herself, she 
indoctrinates us with her principles, until the force 
of hating can no further go, and the sense of our 
incapacity to wreak summary vengeance on the 
objects of it becomes intolerable, and makes us 
scream for the police, or frantically devise other 
retaliatory measures. The prosperity of Mr. 
Whitlaw increases our repugnance to his mal- 
ractices ; and the savage relief we feel when he 
is at last checkmated in the game of life, by that 
grim old Obi crone, is positively unchristian in its 
ebullitions. Yet Jonathan is ably represented ; 
and other characters there are in the book which 
attest the writer’s vigor and comprehensive skill 
—as Lotte Steinmark, the winsome German 
Fréulein, and Lucy Blight, and Aunt Clio—(great 
is Mrs. Trollope in the matter of aunts). In the 
following years ‘‘ The Vicar of Wrexhill’’? made 
his celebrated debut ; and to this hour that clerical 
notoriety is considered by many—taking him and 
his history together—the masterpiece of his race. 
As usual, the story bristles with satire of the 
roughest, and, as usual, it excited a stormy out- 
ery from those whom it assailed. That the Doctor 
Cantwell, or Tartuffe, of this work, is an ex 
aggerated piece of moral deformity we should be 
sorry to doubt; and that the acrimony and heat 
of Mrs. Trollope’s strictures en masse are offensive 
and immoderate we are constrained to hint. But 
we fancy she did the state some service by this 
exposé of Jesuitism in social life—this onslaught 
upon the morbid phases of the ‘ Evangelical’? 
school. So far we view it with a degree of a 
proval similar to that we award to Sydney Smith’s 
crusade against the Methodists,t when he laughed 
at the accounts of Providence destroying an in- 
keeper at Garstang, for appointing a cockfight 
near the Tabernacle, and of a man who was cured 
of scrofula by a single sermon, and of the poor 
Leather-lungs who, when he rode into Piccadilly 
in a thunderstorm, imagined that all the uproar 
of the elements was a mere hint to him not to 
preach at Mr. Romaine’s chapel. We incline to 
hold with a distinguished clerical poet, that 


he only is the Evangelical 
Who holds in equal scorn dogmas and dreams, 
The Shibboleth of saintly magazines, 
Decked with most grim and godly visages ; 
The cobweb sophistry, or the dark code 
Of commentators, who, with loathsome track, 
Crawl o’er a text, or on the lucid page 


* Oth. I look down towards his feet ; but that ’s a fable : 
If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee. 
Othello, Act V., Scene 2. 
+ Works of Rev. S. Smith, vol. i. 
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Beaming with heavenly love and God’s own light, 
Sit like a nightmare !* 


This, and not the accomplished spouter who turns 
out on a Sunday morning, ‘* with looks saddening 
the very sunshine, to instruct the parish poor in 
evangelic lore,’’ and teach them to cast off all good 
works as filthy rags, and.to fly morality as the 
gates of hell. What sort of world would that 
school substitute for the world they bid us forsake 
and in toto abandon? <A dark, narrow world, in- 
deed—so Christopher North has answered that 
question— yet narrow as it is, haunted by thoughts 
that can, and too often do, debase and terrify 
into idiocy or madness ; for nature thwarted, must 
dwindle into decay or distortion—the very shape 
of the soul becomes deformed, its lineaments 
ghastly, as with premature age; the spring is 
struck out of life ; the ious law of her seasons 
is disobeyed ; and on the tree of knowledge we are 
to look for fruits before blossoms. Bad philosoph 
and worse religion!t Hence our sympathy wit 
the “‘ high-and-dry’’ bard’s apostrophe :— 

Oh, shallow, and oh senseless ! in a world 

Where rank offences turn the good man pale, 

Who leave the Christian’s sternest code, to vent 

Their petty ire on petty trespasses— 

If trespasses they are—when the wild world 

Groans with the burden of offences—t 


who swallow camels, straining at a gnat; who 
deem the Almighty frowns upon his throne, 
because two pair of harmless dowagers, 


Whose life has lapsed without a stain, beguile 
An evening hour with cards ; who deem that Hell 
Burns fiercer for a Saraband. 


In its tendency, therefore, to ‘‘ show up’’ a sham 
system and a sham professor of sanctity, we recog- 
nize something healthy and seasonable in the 
** Vicar of Wrexhill.”’ The effect of this beneficial 
tendency was, however, as in so many other in- 
stances of Mrs. Trollope’s polemical ventures, 
marred and disabled by the bitterness of the 
medium employed for its *‘ exhibition,’’ as doctors 
say. The character of the Vicar has been not un- 
justly pronounced, by a favorable as well as com- 
— reviewer, ‘‘ not merely a libel on the sect, 
ut a libel on humanity.”’ Painful as this novel 
is in tone and in details, and overwrought though 
it be in glare of coloring and in the drawing of the 
central figure, it is the one of its author’s thou- 
sand-and-one productions which most completely 
and pointedly illustrates the individuality of her 
art—its disagreeableness of course included. 

The subject of “* Michael Armstrong”’ trenches 
upon the debatable grouad of art. The province 
of fiction has its limits. ‘* Child-torturers,”’ says 
Currer Bell, ‘* slave-masters, and drivers, I consign 
to the hands of gaolers; the novelist may be ex- 
cused from sullying his page with the record of 
their deeds.) Whether the novelist may be 
excused for depicting those deeds in extravagant 
form and lurid coloring, is another question, and 
one which touches Mrs. Trollope a little closely. 
For she has here detailed a very revolting, and, as 
we think (albeit no devotees to the cause of cotton 
lords and millocracy), a very ex parte sort of history 
—whereof neither the fiction interests, nor the logic 
convinces, nor the rhetoric subdues us. The titled 


* Rev. W. Lisle Bowles; “ Banwill Hill; or, Days 
Departed.” 
+ See Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. xxxvii. p. 300. 


¢ Bowles. § Shirley, vol. i. p. 85. 
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Vampire of the tale, Sir Matthew Dowling, is an 
impossible creature—happily for human nature, 
though unhappily for the success of the novelist ; 
she represents him as a brute of incomparable 
coarseness, an atrocious scoundrel whose very name 
excites kicking propensities in every male reader’s 
pedis pollex, pd at the same time a man of am- 
hitious and refined intellect, aspiring to the credit 
of a literary and accomplished gentleman, a speaker 
of modern languages, a critical French scholar, a 
playful votary of the Muses himself, and a univer- 
sal Maecenas to all who wield a pen in their 
service—valuing himself chiefly upon his reputa- 
tion for the lighter graces of wit and gallantry, for 
being a delightful something between Killigrew 
and Count de Grammont—so that there is no 
receptacle of wit from Joe Miller downwards, no 
gallant memoir in an unintelligible tongue, which 
Sir Matthew does not study with asu.duity and 
perseverance of the highest order. Such is Mrs. 
Trollope’s Manchester model man—the representa- 
tive in her parliament of the cotton interest—the 
ex uno disce omnes pattern of mill-owners and 
manufacturers, And this vulgar oppressor has a 
familiar worthy of him, in the person of Mr. 
Joseph Parsons—a parasite who contracts to do 
his ee dirty work wholesale, and does 
it beautifully—breaking the hearts and the bones 
of the factory folks after a magnificent system of 
his own. Such a couple of ogres can be had to 
order, to ary amount, from the staff of dramatists 
at our minor theatres, or the “‘ Able Editors’’ of 
our red republic-ations. They are unworthy of the 
ingenuity and toryism of Mrs. Trollope. Not 
much more to our taste, in point of draughtsman- 
ship at least, are Dr. Crockley, whose sportive 
malice is so repulsive—and the Lady Clarissa, a 
sentimentalist minus a heart ; and even the good 
people have more goodyness than goodness about 
them—the little hero wanting individuality, his 
mother wanting nature, and his lady friends want- 
ing ease and relief. The incidents of the tale are 
carelessly wrought ; the descriptions are of the 
forcible feeble type ; the conversations are improba- 
ble and stilted. Onthe whole, we submit that this 
volume of political agitation was a mistake. It 
sought to do in one social department what 
‘* Oliver Twist’’ had just been doing in another ; 
but it had no support ab intrad—no corps dramat- 
ique of Bumbles, and Claypoles, and Fagins, and 
Sykeses, and Artful Dodgers, and Nancys, to clench 
the argument and drive the nail home. 

About the same time, however, Mrs. Trollope 
played the literary chaperon to a lady of real 
character and definite idiosyncrasy—one who 
stands out as a distinct and living form among the 
accepted celebrities of the English novel. And 
this is the Widow Barnaby. Her adventures are 
traced with more of unctuous humor than is usual 
with the author, and, excepting the hurry-skurry, 
of the finale, with more equable respect to truth. 
Miss Martha Compton's matrimonial tactics make 
up a rich piece of comedy—and the widowed career 
of the same adventurer maintains the fun to the 
fifth act. Showy, strong-willed, supple-tongued, 
audacious, garrulous, affected, tawdry, lynx-eyed, 
indomitable in her scheming, and colossal in her 
selfishness—was fiir eine ) a is the Widow 
Barnaby !—Then she is ably played up to by the 
other characters, in whose portraiture unwonted 
skill is apparent ; Agnes Willoughby, for instance 
—whose artlessness shows delightfully beside her 
guardian’s systematic art; and Aunt Betsy, a 
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worthy old soul, in excellent keeping ; and m 
Lord Mucklebury, whose flirtation with the ‘ fat, 
fair, and forty’? matron is wound up so smartly. 
Like all, or nearly all continuations, ‘‘ The Widow 
Married” suggested invidious comparisons, and 
made admirers wish that ‘let well alone’”’ had 
been the order of the day. It is perilous for an 
author to tamper with what has become public 
property, and in the disposal of which the public 
will have a voice. 

To the same period belongs ‘‘ One Fault’’—a 
novel to which we should he happy to apply its 
own title, if we could; but which, we fear, has 
more than one, or two, defects incident to its con- 
stitution. It is a story of a persecuted wife, 
whose trials are elaborated with abundant minute- 
ness and frequent pathos ; but it is deficient, to a 
marked degree, in action, in probability, in charac- 
ter, and in finish. Read piecemeal, or in the ele- 
gant extracts of a Review, it tells very well, and 
testifies to the nervous energy of the hand which 
indited it ; but when conscientiously perused (in 
the grammatical sense) as a ‘‘ matter’’ of three vol- 
umes, it drags, and droops, and would dwindle 
away but for the intervals of irregular vehemence 
which relieve the tedium. Its moral is good— 
to wit, the evils of mor)hid sensitiveness, illustrated 
in the ‘* ways and means,’’ of Wentworth ; but 
the development of this principle is sufficiently 
eccentric and overdrawn to mar the purpose it in- 
volves. It seems too far removed from the level of 
actual life to make its didactic import available 
within that region. 

«Charles Chesterfield ; or, the Adventures of a 
Youth of Genius,’’ is one of those novels of liter- 
ary life—its double-double toil and trouble, its 
contradictions and absurdities, its hopes and fears 
—of which so many writers have made significant 
use, as Balzac and George Borrow, Thackeray and 
G. Il. Lewis. The Byronial hero and his grad- 
ual disenchantment pertain to a twice twenty- 
times told tale; but of course there is amusement 
and spirit in Mrs. Trollope’s version, and even 
more than her average outlay of caricaturing skill 
and sareastic commentary. ‘The London coteries 
are quizzed ad libitum, and almost ultra lcitum— 
and to the same sharp fir> ~* --~* -zical artillery are 
exposed whigs and Yankees, and sentimentalists 
alike of the German silver type and of Brumma- 
gem ware. Literary life furnished another theme in 
the instance of her next work, ‘‘ The Blue Belles 
of England,’’ whereof the title is its own inter- 
preter. With higher claims to nature than its 
predecessor, it is its inforior in smartness and 
caustic power; on which grounds it is less 
acceptable to those who read the author for her 
distinctive characteristics, and more so to those 
who are thankful for repose from the constant din 
of satirical sallies. 

An improbable but somewhat exciting tale fol- 
lowed, in the shape of ** Hargrave ; or, the Adven- 
tures of a Man of Fashion,’’ the Pelham or Cecil 
of the work being a disreputable roué, whose t 
is to be found rather in Robert Macaire than 
in either of the aforesaid London coxcombs. 
The conduct of the incidents is reckless, and the 
elaboration of characters null. About the same 
time appeared * Jessie Phillips,’’ a pendant to 
the ‘ Factory-Boy,”’ already mishandled by us. 
The New Poor Law is the object of this assault, 
as the Factory System was of that. Enough to 
gay, that on a subject which she herself pronounces 
* one of such enormous difficulty and such stupen- 





y|dous importance,’’ she fails as signally as in the 


preceding one. Right pleasant was it to meet her 
In a more congenial element, when engaged in 
showing up “ The Laurringtons ; or, Superior Peo- 
depen cluster of artificial flowers not born to 

lush unseen, or to blush at all, of which the nat- 
ural history is here detailed with the keen ‘* know- 
ingness’’ of one acquainted with the entire process 
by which such things are made. We miss, how- 
ever, something of the early vigor of the satirist. 
Still she is greatly preferable on topics of this or- 
der, however they may savor of the crambe repetita, 
than on a delineation of ‘* Young Love,” to which 
she subsequently turned her attention, working 
up a rather complicated story with ingenuity, but 
without marked success. A month or two's breath- 
ing-space, and she reappeared in full feather as 
exhibitor of the ‘* Attractive Man,’’ Mr. Theodore 
Vidal, alias Luke Squabs. This worthy is just one 
of the clever, bland, impossible rascals whom she 
takes to pieces with such dissecting-room gusto. 
He is a man of strong feelings and considerable 
powers of mind—completely p hore to the pleas- 
ures of life, but with method in his madness—an 
Epicurean sui generis—living luxuriously upon his 
friends, a Mr. Affable Hawk doing the agreeable in 
a dovecot, and now in middle life, looking out for 
aneligible spouse, A perennial flow of impudence 
there is in him, springing up like the strong jet of 
a well-supptied fountain, and blinding the eyes of 
any audacious mortal who ventures within splash- 
ing distance. The portrait is strongly drawn, but 
wants relief. The same with Lucy Dalton, a 
beautiful and gifted creature, without heart, prin- 
ciple, or deceney—one of those happily unreal 
characters whom Mrs. Trollope, unhappily secks to 
endow with a local habitation and a name, but 
which human nature will never accept, and the 
circulating libraries only pro tempore. One or two 
personages in this novel are, however, excellent; 
us Squire Clementson, the comely, stout-hearted, 
and sweet-blooded (to use Jeffrey’s pet phrase) old 
English gentleman ; and the shy geological bachelor 
Mr. Norman ; and the gin-loving widow, Dalton, 
that hard-featured and fluent-tongued virago, re- 
pulsive as she is. With occasional displays of 
such graphic ability, it is tantalizing to find so 
many inequalities, and such intervals of drea 
latitude, as detract from the merit of nearly all 
Mrs. Trollope’s fictions. 

During the last five or six years her dashing, 
mocking pen—dipping deeply as ever in the ral 
of her ink, and flitting recklessly as ever over her 
paper (not always of the satin-wove or cream-laid 
fubric)—has instructed the world in the sayings 
and doings, the foolish sayings and misdoings, of 
other concentric circles of artificial life. Though 
she, perchance, 


is vicious in her guess, 
As, we confess, it is her nature’s plague 
To spy into abuses ; and, oft, her jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not,* 


and though it is objected, with reason, that her 
satire is directed against the mere superficialities 
of life, and is little calculated to check vice or en- 
courage virtue ; and though there may be in her 
lightest mirth a bitter and virulent spirit. which 
is ‘* as misplaced as it is unfeminine,’’ still do we 
owe her something for her persevering war against 
hypocrisies and shams, and her merciless raillery 


* « Othello,” Act III., Scene 3, 
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A SOLDIER’S SEA ADVENTURE. 


of frippery and pretence in a thousand Protean 

uises. Among the fictions of this last epoch are 

er ‘*Robertses on their Travels,’ ‘ Father 
Eustace,’ ‘* The Three Cousins,’’ ‘‘ Town and 
Country: or, the Days of the Regency,” “ The 
Young Countess,’’ ‘* The Lottery of Marriage,” 
“ Petticoat Government,’’ ‘‘ Second Love; or, 
Beauty and Intellect,” and ‘“‘ Mrs. Mathews ; or, 
Family Mysteries."’ Tory as she is, and prejudiced 
as she so frequently shows herself, it is unjust to 
accuse her of exclusiveness or sectarianism in the 
use of her sarcasms. No one class appropriates 
er irony. No one pariah suciety is the recipient 
her hard words. Wherever, high or low, she 
rns what she honestly believes to be weak 
points or vicious abuses, she as honestly proclaims 
war, and incontinently fires a broadside. She is, 
in fact, one of the most catholic of satirists—a very 
Ishmaelite in the impartiality of her pugilism— 
one who looks out for squalls on every coast and in 
every latitude, plying her craft in mid-seas as well 
as in creeks A | shallows, in tropic and arctic 
zones, in waters salt and fresh, for prey large and 
small, and treating all as fish that comes to her 
net. What a capacious’ net! what a prodigious 
take of the ‘ finny tribes !”? and what a marvel 
that not yet is the net broken! How dear to this 
enterprising voyager the ‘‘ b/ue above and the blue 
below—the blue, the fresh, the ever free—without 
a mark and without a bound !”’ * 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, 


may exclaim Mr. Colburn and the libraries of the 
United Kingdom ; for it is this lady's joy ‘* on thy 


ast to be borne, like a bubble outwards,’’ re- 
flecting thy profoundest azure, and rivalling thy 
unrestlul energy und varying aspects; thee she 
loveth 

in all time 

Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark heaving ; boundless, endless, and sublime !+ 
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From the United Service Magazine. 
A SOLDIER’S SEA ADVENTURE. 


Sartors are, undoubtedly, the most rural- 
hearted people in the world. Their fancies, though 
rarely realized, have, depend upon it, all of them 
inland and rural homesteads. What like long sea 
voyages—a long privation of land, can give yearning 
towards our dear mother earth! How many land- 
scapes spring up at sea! and what is city life toa 
sailor—he sees that at every port, on every coast— 
compared with the pictures his imagination dallies 
with of rustie scenes and occupations? Seamen 
are pretty nigh as freshly primitive too, in spite 
of civilization, as they were when the Argonauts 
sailed in search of the golden fleece. Is not a 
genuine British tar still as genuine a bit of un- 
fashioned nature as even a Phenician fleet, whose 
ery also was ‘‘ arva beata petimus arva,”’ could have 
turned out? And, as for fishermen, they may be 
called ‘‘ Sea Shepherds,”’ though I cannot recollect 
that they ever were so called, except on the single 
occasion when Proteus ‘ egit omne pecus viscere 
montes.’’ Any one who has ever visited any of the 
coast settlements of this class apart (I am think- 
ing especially of one in the neighborhood of 
Boulogne-sur-mer) cannot fail to have been struck 


* Barry Cornwall. 
+ Byron—* Childe Harold,” o. IV. 
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with their rude, hard, happy, and abundantly 
supplied life ; — and tvil, and genuine 
rest and enjoyment. Puastorals are as insipid as 
the refined innocence they feign ; but a piscatorial 
poem might be full of stirring incidents, of excite- 
ment, of terror, and of pathos. Of the primitives 
of humanity, however, so little remains, that there 
is hardly enough left to sympathize with what 
does remain, Having, nevertheless, on a long 
sea-voyage, visited a little island, remote from 
civilization, and redolent of all Arcadian rustici- 
ties—a scene of enchantment and of disenchant- 
ment in the course of a single day—I purpose here 
to record the rather singular adventures and ex- 
perience of this day, and have set down the above 
remarks as a sort of capricio preface, to what 
sailors may perhaps call, I hope with a relish, a 
haymaking sea article. » 

Ve were sailing from India, from Bombay— 
homewaid bound. The vessel was neither « man- 
of-war, nor an East Indiaman, but 2 merchant- 
man. The passengers on board were all of them 
officers of the 65th Regiment, several having their 
wives with them. The Medina (that was the 
vessel’s name) had been chartered as a transport 
ship to carry us to England ; our regiment (which 
consisted solely of officers, the men having been 
drafted into other corps), having been recalled 
home after a twenty years’ service in India. 

Our captain, or skipper, as the sequel will show, 
requires a few words to be said about him at 
starting. He had the look and character of a 
drunken smuggler. Iam sure he was never seen 
by any on board thoroughly sober, and it would be 
perhaps rather hazardous to say that he was ever 
seen not thoroughly drunk. There must have been 
some mystery of iniquity in such a fellow ever 
having been placed in any responsible position. 
With his drunkenness begins and ends my adven- 
ture. 

Drunkards have often bright hallucinations ; ob- 
stacles, dangers, impossibilities Yanish ; and they 
do heroic things and insane things in a state of 
partial insanity. A delirium of joy, at some tan- 
talus temptation, often takes possession of them ; 
and attempt to realize it they must, without a 
moment's delay, lest that which must vanish on 
the attempt should vanish even before the attempt 
is made. Some such delirium as this seems to 
have seized on our skipper. We were flappin 
about in a dead calm, the sea like a mirror of 
molten glass, as unruffled and passive as the hot 
cloudless sky it reflected. An island, which we 
afterwards learnt was called Rodriguez, lay about 
four or five miles on our lee. Through our tele- 
ma we could discern its green woods, and our 
souls longed for their refreshing shelter, when one 
morning our skipper, who had been hitherto an 
object of aversion and avoidance to us all, made 
himself suddenly popular by — that, as the 
calm was likely to last, we should all go on shore, 
and enjoy ourselves at least for one day. This 
announcement was delightful; we were soon 
ready, ladies and all. The boats were lowered, 
and we were gem A a joyous company, four 
boats full and the gig, rowing lustily away on the 

leasantest pleasure party that ever, by sea or 

d, the sun had shone upon. [t was not till the 
evening was a good deal advanced that we reached 
the island. 

Rodriguez is about fifty miles in circumference. 
It was formerly a French possession, but fell into 
our hands on our conquest of the Isle of France. 
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At the time I allude to it was still inhabited by 
three French families, who, with their slaves, con- 
stituted its whole population. Being surrounded 
by the most dangerous reefs of coral rocks, and 
having no safe harborage, it had been always 
almost a desert island, and had become so in- 
famous as a refuge and resort of smugglers, that 
our government had stationed a marine officer on 
the coast to detect and frustrate the operations of 
those gentry. It is probable that with this amiable 
elass of industrials our skipper had formerly had 
intimate connections, and that he could not resist 
the drunken temptation to revisit once more his 
old haunts ; or, who knows? he might have been 
carrying out some smuggling enterprise on this 
very occasion, though his vessel was chartered b 
the government, and had king’s officers on board. 
But this conjecture came later. 

As we approached the shore we expected to see 
some signs of life and habitation, but none ap- 
peared till we got quite close to the beach, when 
we perceived one man only coming to meet us. 
This was the marine officer above alluded to. The 
extraordinary apparition of almost a fleet of boats, 
directing their course towards the island, in open 
day, had excited his curiosity, so he came to meet 
us alone, simply because there was no other human 
being, save his own black female cook, within five 
miles’ distance. His delight on finding the whole 
party to be English cannot be described. It 
transported him beyond the hounds of hospitality 
into the most intimate cordiality at once. He 
shook hands with all of us more than once all 
round, and exhibited so many other signs of joy 
that we began to think the only visible inhabitant 
of the island was rather frail in the upper story. 
Ile, however, soon recovered himself and apolo- 
gized for his familiarity, without explaining its 
cause. He invited and conducted us all to his 
ubode—a very pretty cottage, commanding a fine 
sea view. We soon found, however, somewhat to 
our disappointment, that the means of entertain- 
ment at our host’s command were by no means 
equal to the sudden demand made upon them ; 
neither was his cottage at all ample enough to 
= accommodation to the one-half of our party. In 
this dilemma all our unmarried men, with one ex- 
ception, resolved, under the guidance of the cap- 
tain, to push up through the woods, and over the 
hills into the interior, where they were told they 
would find, at five and at six miles’ distance, two 
families who would be prepared to supply all their 
wants. As for the ladies and their husbands, the 
marine officer undertook to provide for them ; and 
this duty he fulfilled greatly to their contentment 
and his own, for, I suppose, the pleasant meal and 
the pleasant talk, the good wine and the excellent 
coffee, seasoning and animating both—this al 
Jresco repast in the open air, in so novel a position, 
must have left as delicious reminiscences on the 
minds of all those who partook of it as it has on 
mine. 

Being the only bachelor of the party left behind, 
my bed, as well as my board, was al fresco. ‘This 
[ had foreseen, and had consequently refused to go 
up the hills; for nothing to my taste is so ex- 
quisite as complete solitude under the open sky 
(climate permitting) on a fine night, in any new 
scene of beauty or sublimity. When I first visited 
Mont Blanc, I remained the whole night on Mont 
Flegere, taking nominally a bed at the station- 
house on its summit, watching, free from the 
babble of 2 Babel of tourists, the tremendous 


scenery about me. At present, though very 
beautiful, the scenic environment was by no means 
of so absorbing a character. Yet the excitement 
of the day and of the scene was sufficient to kee 

me wakeful; and with the only companions i 
covetted, cigars, of which I had a plentiful supply, 
I gave don up to the high enjoyment of mere 
existence—the purest sensuality, for it precludes 
entirely all distinct thought. I then understood, 
for the first time, Rousseau’s meaning when he 
says ** L’homme qui pense est un etre deprave.” 
To have thought to have had any plan, or propo 
sition, or wish in my mind, would es heen like 
the fall from original purity into sin. When, at 
last fatigued, I found the trunk of a small tree 
which had been felled a very convenient pillow, 
and that my boat-cloak was quite a sufficient cover- 
ing to protect me from the dews. The sun stream- 
ing on my face awoke me in the morning quite 
refreshed, and all alert for the adventures of the 
opening day. 

Islands far out at sea have got, somehow or 
other, associated in our minds with pictures of the 
profusest magnificence of nature. The Edens set in 
the main which the first discoverers of America lit 
upon, are no doubt partly the cause of this. Yet 
nv anticipation could have come up to the scenes 
of enchantment we now passed through. Woods, 
savannas, groves of the lime and orange tree, 
whose fruit we absolutely trod under our feet, 
bays indenting the coast, all of the rudest and the 
softest, the wildest freaks, and most virgin fancies 
of nature, were intermingled together. ‘The whole 
island seemed to belong to nobody, to be its own 





| proprietor, and to be happy, as multitudes of birds 
| of strange and brilliant plumage proclaimed— 
‘happy ‘* beyond rule or art, enormous bliss,’’ as it 
|had been from the beginning of time. This was 
its particular charm that wafted a balmy health 
linto our lungs, though we did occasionally see 
\large patches of cultivated ground, sown with 
wheat, Indian corn, and paddy (rice), in a flourish- 
jing condition, which showed the soil to be par- 
| ticularly fat and fertile. The climate, however, is 
| a3 tempestuous as a beautiful passionate woman. 
| We saw chasms rent in several places through the 
| forests, by hurricaneg that had ripped their way 
|through them. Of these timely notice is always 
| given, by the bellowings and furious gambols of 
| the wild bulls, numerous on the island, who feel 
\the greatest terror at their approach. We were 
told, also, of one of the forests having a short time 
before caught fire, which spread considerably, ter- 
rifying the cattle to a frantic pitch, and greatly 
alarming the inhabitants, though the oul io 
tion—a forest in flames, seen far out at sea, has 
something portentous—was very distant from their 
settlements. It was extinguished, after having 
raged for nearly a whole day, by a violent descent 
of rain. The external scenery occupied us agree- 
ably, and formed the main subject of our talk till 
we arrived at the residence of the first family we 
were to visit. 

Here we entered a a square court, reclaimed 
completely from the wildness of the country about 
it. Fronting us stood a large, handsomely built 
cottage. On one side were cow and cattle houses, 
and on the other sides were about a dozen of the 
neatest huts, built of mud and laths, or stakes, I 
had ever seen. Fach hut had a rather largish 
garden, kept in the trimmest order, behind it ; and 
behind the cottage was as fine a kitchen garden as 
belongs to any private gentleman’s country house 
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in England. The cottage was the abode of the 
proprietor, and the huts lodged the slaves. I 
never saw a more jolly picture of abundance than 
this court and its environments presented. Do- 
mestic animals of almost all kinds, particularly 
the feathered bipeds—turkeys, geese, ducks, and 
guinea fowls, made a very pleasant clattering ; and 
there was that sort of confusion which is not dis- 
order, in which all practical cleanliness is observed, 
that makes a well-conducted farm establishment, 
in all parts of the world, so agreeable a sight. 
We had now the very satisfactory conviction that 
our stomachs would Be kept in fine tone for the 
indulgence of the imagination in its unsubstantial 
fare ; and it was owing, perhaps, to the anticipa- 
tion of the good things to be partaken of after our 
long walk, that even the sight of slavery did not 
disturb our good-humor. But, to say the truth, 
this first glance at it was quite the reverse of 
revolting. ‘The slaves were evidently well lodged, 
well fed, and well taken care of—much more so 
than the free peasant usually is, in any part of the 
world, They looked alert and yo a grin almost 
always on their faces ; and as for the young brood 
of them, rolling and playing and gambolling about, 
in puris naturalibus, among the other live stock, 
they were the very picture of animal contentment 
and enjoyment. 

The inmates of the large cottage consisted only 
of an old bed-ridden woman and her daughter, 
Mademoiselle Seraphine, of about twenty-five 
years of age. Though not, as her name seemed to 
imply, very seraphic, Mademoiselle was very 
amiable, and rather pretty. Our visit caused 
great delight to our entertainers. Such an event, 
they said, had not happened to them during the 
twenty years they had inhabited the island. A 
bountiful dejeuner a la fourchette was prepared for 
us. We were served with silver forks and nap- 
kins, importations from France five-and-twenty 
years before. When we spoke of France, we 
found that these kind people had been dreaming 
of it for the last quarter of a century; but they 
were dreaming out their dream in such a delight- 
ful dreamland, that we could not pity them for 
very envy at their happy lot. Neither did we see 
in them any signs of sadness or repining. On the 
contrary, their French politeness and gayety, far 
from being impaired, retained all its pristine 
amenity and sparkle. The young lady coquetted 
with our young officers, as only French damsels 
know how to coquet. She had rarely such an 
i, though she had been once or twice to 
the Isle of France, for exercising her talents in 
this line, and she made the most of it ; whilst the 
old dame from her couch kept up aa incessant fire 
of compliments, bon-mots, and French anecdotes, 
upon us. There were just sixteen of us; upon 
which she observed that, counting each for one 

ear, our visit was the compensation Providence 

ad sent her fur her sixteen years’ confinement to 
her bed. On taking leave, in order to visit 
another family about a mile further up the country, 
we were invited to return to dinner; and, as we 
perceived that our refusal to do so would be a 
severe disappointment to our kind hostess, it did 
not require much pressing to induce us to accept 
of the invitation. 

If the romance of this visit was a little tempered, 
and very piquantly so, by just a touch of the fop- 
pery of ald Peedk civilization, we found that of 
the next at least quite pure. ‘The family here was 
@ grandfather and his two granddaughters; old 
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age in its serenest guise, and youth in its rosiest 
bloom, sequestered in the most retired nook of 
beauty I have ever yet seen, though it has been 
my lot, in various travel, to search out and enjoy 
such spots as much as any man. The site of the 
cottage, which required no cultivation or garden- 
ing about it to set it off, was on a brilliantly green 
tongue of land, something between a wide gorge 
and a yalley, for neither of these names exactly 
describes it. Feathering woods above surrounded it, 
not closely, rather spaciously, singing, by their rus- 
tling leaves, a lullaby over its seclusion, and here 
and there were breaks that let in views of the sea. 
As it was a little apart from the farm establishment, 
which was entirely out of sight, its stillness, and 
the charm of its loneliness, was quite unbroken, 

It is no wonder, therefore, that when an old 
—-. uncovering his white head, with a 

autiful girl on each side of him, advanced to meet 
us, we exclaimed almost all of us simultaneously, 
‘*A Prospero and two Mirandas!’’ Indeed, the 
girls, one of seventeen and the other of eighteen, 
were remarkably beautiful—one of them peerlessly 
so. They were dressed as French peasants of the 
south of Rison. Their little white caps, running 
up into peaks, and bordered with antique lace, we 
thought, however, very bad substitutes for the 
beautiful brown locks that, in spite of this confine- 
ment, strayed here and there over their necks. 
But their dark blue bodices, and short scarlet pet- 
ticoats, met our entire approhation, especially as 
the latter discovered pretty little feet and ankles, 
which, as Burns says, ‘* would make a saint forget 
the sky.’’ These little feet were invested in blue 
stockings, which were only worn, wé were told, on 
holiday occasions ; and certainly we should have 
been much better pleased to have seen them with- 
out them. As Dulcineas bathing their ankles in a 
stream, the two girls would have been seen to per- 
fection. In brief, they were beautiful enough to 
have turned any sane man into a Don Quixote for 
the rest of his life—during the age of chivalry that 
is. Their father and mother had died in the island, 
leaving them in charge of their grandfather, who 
appeared to he devotedly attached to them, and 
was so afraid of their meeting with any accident, 
that they had never, during their lives, been so far 
from their homes as the sea beach. A visit now 
and then to Mademoiselle Seraphine, a very rare 
occurrence, summed up all their experience of the 
world and its concerns. ‘They could neither read 
nor write—knew nothing; yet so much had nature 
done for them, that they were neither gross, nor 
stupid, nor awkward, but, like other rustics one 
sometimes meets with, had an innate, instinctive 
gracefulness, beyond the reach of art, which it is 
the perfection of art well to imitate. If we were 
delighted with them, how much more so must they 
have been with us? I can imagine them exclaim- 
ing internally with Miranda, ‘* What a brave world 
that hath such creatures in it!’? They soon 
became familiar with our ladies, and paid the most 
particular and curious attention to the various 
mysteries of their toilette. But when any of our 
younger officers addressed them, they showed the 
greatest timidity, and, by their perpetual blushes, 
reddened most p eer de their brunette complex- 
ions, tanned, and just a fittle freckled by the sun. 
We regretted that we could give but little more 
than an hour to this visit. After partaking of 
some refreshment, wine and fruits, the water- 
melon, the pomegranate, the guava, the plantain, 
and the pine-apple, which the climate produces in 
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abundance, we took our leave in a state of rapture 
at what we had seen, leaving behind us, no doubt, 
many thrilling and tingling disturbances in the 
bosoms of the two nymphs, to whom we must have 
seemed but as an apparition from another and a 
brighter world. 

A really not only most plenteous but luxurious 
repast awaited us on our return to the first settle- 
ment. The old lady had boasted that she had not 
forgotten her culinary lore by her long absence 
from France ; and of this she gave proof, for, under 
her directions, her daughter had provided for us a 
banquet that would have done honor to a Paris 
gastronomer. Soup and bouilli, two roast turkeys, 
fowls fricaseed and curried, a matelle of fish, and a 
whole roasted kid, stuffed with chestnuts, which are 
as good for the purpose as the pistacio nuts Turks 
and Greeks are so fond of, were the appetizing plats 
and morceaur de resistance that were spread before 
us, Our drink was at first an ordinary wine, from 
the Isle of France, but, on the removal of the good 
things I have mentioned, a friture of small fish, 
served up on several skewers, made their appear- 
ance, and with them some half dozen bottles of 
beaune and of champagne, which the old lady in- 
formed us were taken from a little store reserved 
for her husband on his annual visits to the island. 
Soe recommended the friture as giving a particular 
fine relish to the wine, and seemed to enjoy it all 
immensely, though she herself ate and drank 
nothing. Coffee and a petit verre of real cognac 
finished our regale. Laden with baskets of fruit, 
we departed to reémbark, for a breeze had sprung 
up within the last few hours, that made us impa- 
tient to be on board. 

Should an enthusiastic young school-boy, on 
first seeing a play, believing all to he a true repre- 
sentation of life, be suddenly introduced behind the 


suddenly inside out, he could not be so completely 





ours, more transitory still, in the enjoyment of a 
mere mirage Arcadia. Seged Emperor of Ethio- 
pia’s ten days’ attempt at happiness was not so 
full of pointed lessons as was our one day’s expe- 
rience ; for that was fiction, this was fact. Never- 
theless, let our sailors continue to hay-make at sea, 
and our landsmen to make adventurous sea voyages 
on land, and let our politicians and lawyers, if 
possible, refresh their battered and deadened sen- 
sibilities in the like reveries ; for, after all, enchant- 
ment is better than disenchantment, and delusion 
is better than reality, as I feel by the insuperahle 
aversion I feel to narrate the sequel of my story. 
Having, however, made particular allusion to our 
skipper, I must say a few additional words about 
him. We got very satisfactory evidence that he had 
been, and probably still was, a smuggler, and had 
carried on, on the island, aided by the inhabitants, 
a thriving contraband traffic, which they had en- 
gaged themselves to our government to assist the 
marine officer in putting down. He had passed 
his day with the third proprietor at Rodriguez, an 
old bachelor, whom I have not before mentioned. 
After nearly twenty-four hours’ carouse he arrived 
on board at about two o'clock in the morning. 
He had narrowly escaped, in his drunken state, the 
wreck of his boat among the rocks, for the sea had 
got - | under a stiffish gale, and the passage to the 
ship had become extremely dangerous. As soon 
as he was within sight the heaving up of the 
anchor began. On putting his foot on board, he 
shouted out, ‘* Well, thanks be to blazes, here Lan, 
my lads, for half an hour ago I expected to be in 
Davy’s locker before this time.”? Hardly had he 
uttered these words, when the capstan bars flew 
violently out on the capstan, one of which struck 
him on the forehead, and he fell down on the 


i deck a corpse. ‘The anchor had caught in one of 
scenes, thus having the whole delusion turned | 
5 


the rocks which caused the sudden jerk that threw 
out the bars. The blow he received was so vio- 


disenchanted as we were, or have so vivid a con- | lent that his temples were almost smashed into the 
ception of the difference between the ideal and the } back of his head. ‘Thus he went, to use his own 
real, as we had before we reached the beach. One or | fearful expression, ‘‘ to blazes and to Davy’s lock- 


two of our young ensigns were so fur gone in ro- 
mance and nympholepsy, that they emphatically 
announced their intention of selling out, as soon as 
they reached England, and returning to the island, 
to marry and be happy, far away from all toil, care, 
anxiety, and vice, In abundance gained by health- 
ful, pleasurable exercise, farming, hunting, fishing, 
and in the companionship of love only, from year’s 
end to year’s end. Hearing these rhapsodies, our 
guide thought it high time to break the charm we 
were all more or less under ; and he soon brought 
us down from altitudes which some few of us had 
indulged in wantonly, with a kind of credulous 
incredulity, but others with more than a touch of 
genuine faith, to ¢erra firma, by a very prosaic 
statement of a few plain matters of fact. 

But these matters of fact I have not really the 
heart to relate as [ had intended to do when I 
commenced this paper. I cannot sketch a picture 
only for the sake of daubing it out. Suffice it to say, 
the island was completely stripped of all romance, 
of all moral decency, in our eyes, before we left it. 
Its natural beauty alone remained to make, by the 
contrast, the lot of its inhabitants the more sad- 
dening and disconsvlate. Well we understood 
now the joy of the marine officer, when he first 
shook us by the hand. What a refreshment a 
day’s society of English ladies and gentlemen 
must have been to him! Much greater than was 


er!’’ and thus was a black pall thrown over our 
day’s adventure that no one would wish to lift. 





Tue Destiny or Eaypt.—There is no doubt but 
that Egypt must become the possession of a civilized 
European power ; it must sooner or later become 
the connecting link between England and the East 
Indies. European dominion naturally supports sci- 
ence and literature, together with the rights of 
humanity, and to prevent the destruction of a bar- 
barous power would be an act of high treason against 
intellectual culture and humanity. When that shall 
have been accomplished, new treasures will be 
brought to light, and Egyptian antiquity will be 
laid open before our eyes ; we stand at the very 
threshold of a new era in the history of antiqui- 
ty. In Nineveh, Babylonia, and Persia, centuries 
long past will come to light again, and the ancient 
times will present themselves clearly and distinctly 
in all their detail. It is true that all those nations 
are deficient in individuality, and in that which con- 
stitutes the idea of humanity, and which we find 
among the Greeks, Romans and moderns ; but their 
conditions and changes will become clear. In all 
its details, the ancient world will acquire a fresh 
reality, and fifty years hence essays will appear on 
the history of those nations, compared with which 
our present knowledge is like the chemistry, such as 
it was a hundred years before the time of Berzelius. 





Niebuhr. 
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MY NOVEL ; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


BOOK XII.—INITIAL CHAPTER. 


* Acain,’’? quoth my father—‘‘ Again behold 
us! We who greeted the commencement of your 
narrative, who absented ourselves in the mid- 
course when we could but obstruct the current of 
events, and jostle personages more important—we 
now gather round the close. Still, as the chorus 
to the drama, we circle round the altar with the 
solemn but dubious chant which prepares the 
audience for the completion of the appointed des- 
tinies ; though still, ourselves, unaware how the 
skein is tu be unravelled, and where the shears are 
to descend.”’ 

So there they stuod, the Family of Caxton—all 
grouping around me—all eager officiously to ques- 
tion—some over-anxious prematurely to criticize. 

** Violante can’t have voluntarily gone off with 
that horrid count,’’ said my mother ; “‘ but per- 
haps she was deceived, like Eugenia by Mr. Bel- 
lamy, in the novel of ‘ Camilla.’ ”’ 

‘* Ha!” said my father, “ and in that case it is 
time yet to steal a hint from Clarissa Harlowe, 
and make Violante die less of a broken heart than 
a sullied honor. She is one of those girls who 
ought to be killed! Ostendent omnia letum—all 
things about her forebode an early tomb !”’ 

‘* Dear, dear !’’ cried Mrs. Caxton, ‘‘ I hope not 
—poor thing !"’ 

** Pooh, brother,’ said the captain, “‘ we have 
had enough of the tomb in the history of poor 
Nora. ‘The whole story grows out of a grave, and 
to a grave it must return :—if, Pisistratus, you 
must kill somebody, kill Levy.” 

“Or the count,’ said my mother, with un- 
usual truculence. 

** Or Randal Leslie,’”’ said Squills. ‘‘I should 
like to have a post-mortem cast of his head—it 
would be an instructive study.”’ 

Here there was a general confusion of tongues, 
all present conspiring to bewilder the unfortunate 
author with their various and discordant counsels 
how to wind up his story and dispose of his char- 
acters. , 

** Silence !”’ cried Pisistratus, clapping his hands 
to both ears. ‘I can no more alter the fate allot- 
ted to each of the personages whom you honor 
with your interest, than I can change your own ; 
like you, they must go where events lead them, 
urged on by their own characters and the agencies 
of others. Providence so pervadingly governs the 
universe, that you cannot strike it even out of a 
book. ‘The author may beget a character, but the 
moment the character comes into action, it escapes 
from his hands—plays its own part, and fulfils its 
own inevitable doom.’’ 

‘* Besides,’ said Mr. Squills, ‘ it is easy to see, 
from the phrenological development of the organs 
in those several heads which Pisistratus has al- 
lowed us to examine, that we have seen no crea- 
tions of mere fiction, but living persons, whose 
true history has set in movement their various 
bumps of Amativeness, Constructiveness, Acquis- 
itiveness, Ideality, Wonder, Comparison, &c. 
They must act, and they must end, according to 
the influences of their crania. Thus we find in 
Randal Leslie the predominant organs of Con- 
structiveness, Secretiveness, Comparison, and 
Eventuality—while Benevolence, Conscientious- 
ness, Adhesiveness, are utterly nil. Now, to di- 
vine how such a man must end, we must first see 
what is the general composition of the society 
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in which he moves—in short, what other gases 
are brought into contact with his phlogiston. As 
to Leonard, and Harley, and Audley rton, sur 
veying them phrenologically, I should say that 


‘*‘ Hush!’’ said my father, “ Pisistratus has 
dipped his pen in the ink, and it seems to me 
easier for the wisest man that ever lived to account 
for what others have done, than to predict what 
they should do. Phrenologists discovered that 
Mr. Thurtell had a very fine organ of Conscien- 
tiousness, yet, somehow or other, that erring per- 
sonage contrived to knock the brains out of his 
friend’s organ of Individuality. Therefore I rise 
to propose a resolution—that this meeting be ad- 
journed till Pisistratus has completed his narra- 
tive ; and we shall then have the satisfaction of 
knowing that it ought, according to every principle 
of nature, science, and art, to have been com- 
pleted differently. Why should we deprive our- 
selves of that pleasure ?”’ 

‘‘ T second the motion,’ said the captain ; “* but 
if Levy be not hanged, I shall say that there is an 
end of all poetical justice.”’ 

‘« Take care of poor Helen,” said Blanche, ten- 
derly ; ‘not that I would have you forget Vio- 
ante.”’ 

“« Pish ! and sit down, or they shall both die old 
maids.”’ 

Frightened at that threat, Blanche, with a dep- 
recating look, drew her stool quietly near me, as 
if to place her two protegées in an atmosphere 
mesmerized to matrimonial attractions; and my 
mother set hard to work—at a new frock for the 
baby. Unsoftened by these undue female influ- 
ences, Pisistratus wrote on at the dictation of the 
relentless Fates. His pen was of iron, and his 
heart was of granite. He was as insensible to the 
existence of wife and baby as if he had never paid 
a house bill, nor rushed from a nursery at the 
sound of an infant squall. O blessed privilege 
of Authorship ! 


O testudinis aurese 

Dulcem qua strepitum, Pieri, temperas ! 
O mutis quoque piscibus 

Donatura cycni, si libeat, sonum ! 


CHAPTER It. 


Ir is necessary to go somewhat back in the 
course of this narrative, and account to the reader 
for the disappearance of Violante. 

It may be remembered that Peschiera, scared 
by the sudden approach of Lord L’Estrange, had 
little time for farther words to the young Italian, 
than those which expressed his intention to renew 
the conference, and press for her decision. But, 
the next day, when he reéntered the garden, se- 
cretly and stealthily as before, Violante did not 
appear. And after watching round the precincts 
till dusk, the count retreated with an indignant 
conviction that his.arts had failed to enlist on his 
side either the heart or the imagination of his 
intended victim. He began now to revolve, and 
to discuss with Levy, the possibilities of one of 
those bold and violent measures, which were fa- 
vored by his reckless daring, and desperate con- 
dition. But Levy treated with such just ridicule 
any suggestion to abstract Violante by force from 
Lord Lansmere’s house—so scouted the notions of 
nocturnal assault, with the devices of scaling win- 
dows and rope-ladders—that the count reluctantly 
abandoned that romance of villany so unsuited to 
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our sober capital, and which would no doubt have 
terminated in his capture by the police, with the 
prospect of committal to the House of Correction. 

Levy himself found his invention at fault, and 
Randal Leslie was called into consultation. The 
usurer had contrived that Randal’s schemes of 
fortune and advancement were so based upon 
Levy’s aid and connivance, that the young man, 
with all his desire rather to make instruments of 
other men, than to be himself their instrument, 
found his superior intellect as completely a slave 
to Levy’s more experienced craft, as ever subtle 
Genius of air was subject to the vulgar Sorcerer 
of earth. 

His acquisition of the ancestral acres—his an- 
ticipated seat in Parliament—his chance of ousting 
Frank from the heri of Hazeldean—were all as 
strings that pulled him to and fro, like a puppet 
in the sleek filbert-nailed fingers of the smiling 
showman, who could exhibit him to the admira- 
tion of a crowd, or cast him away into dust and 
lamber. 

Randal gnawed his lip in the sullen wrath of a 
man who bides his hour of future emancipation, 
and lent his brain to the hire of the present servi- 
tude, in mechanical acquiescence. ‘The inherent 
superiority of the profound young schemer became 
instantly apparent over the courage of Peschiera 
and the practised wit of the baron. 

*¢ Your sister,’’ said Randal to the former, 
‘must be the active agent in the first and most 
difficult part of your enterprise. Violante cannot 
be taken by force from Lord Lansmere’s—she must 
be induced to leave it with her own consent. A 
female is needed here. Woman can best decoy 
woman,” 

‘* Admirably said,” quoth the count; ‘* but 
Beatrice has grown restive, and though her dowry, 
and therefore her very marriage with that excel- 
lent young Hazeldean, depend on my own alliance 
with my fair kinswoman, she has grown so indif- 
ferent to my success that I dare not reckon on her 
aid. Between you and me, though she was once 
very eager to be married, she now seems to shrink 
from the notion; andI have no other hold over 
her.”’ 

‘* Has she not seen some one, and lately, whom 
she prefers to poor Frank ?”’ 

ot suspect that she has; but I know not whom, 
unless it be that detested L’Estrange.’’ 

*¢‘ Ah—well, well. Interfere with her no far- 
ther yourself, but have all in readiness to quit Eng- 
land, as you had before proposed, as soon as Vio- 
lante be in your power.”’ 

** All is in readiness,’’ said the count. ‘ Levy 
has — to purchase a famous sailing vessel of 
one of his clients. I have engaged a score or so 
of determined outcasts, accustomed to the sea— 
Genoese, Corsicans, Sardinians—ex-Carbonari of 
the best sort—no silly patriots, but liberal cosmo- 
politans, who have iron at the disposal of any 
man’s gold. I have a priest to perform the nup- 
tial service, and deaf to any fair lady’s ‘ No.’ 
Once at sea, and whenever I d, Violante will 
lean on my arm as Countess of Peschiera.’’ 

‘* But Violante,’’ said Randal d y, deter- 
mined not to yield to the disgust with which the 
count’s audacious cynicism filled even him—‘ but 
Violante cannot be removed in broad daylight at 
once to such a vessel, nor from a quarter so popu- 
lous as that in which your sister resides.”’ 

** T have thought of that too,” said the count; 
“ my emissaries have found me a house close by 
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the river, and safe for our purpose as the dungeons 
of Venice.” 

‘*T wish not to know all this,’ answered Ran- 
dal quickly ; ‘‘ you will instruct Madame di Negra 
where to take Violante—my task limits itself to 
the fair inventions that belong to intellect ; what 
belongs to force is not in my  preeng I will go 
at once to your sister, whom I think I can influ- 
ence more effectually than you can ; though later, 
I may give you a hint to guard against the chance 
of her remorse. Meanwhile as, the moment Vio- 
lante disappears, suspicion would fall upon you, 
show yourself constantly in public sonemsied by 
your friends. Be able to account for every hour 
of your time—”’ 

** An alibi?’’ interrupted the ci-devant solicitor. 

‘* Exactly so, baron. Complete the purchase of 
the vessel, and let the count man it as he proposes. 
I will communicate with you both as soon as I can 
put you into action. ‘To-day I shall have much to 
do ; it will be done.’’ ; 

As Randal left the room, Levy followed him. 

‘* What you propose to do will be well done, no 
doubt,’’ quoth the usurer, linking his arm in Ran- 
dal’s; ‘* but take care that you don’t get yourself 
into a scrape, so as to damage your character. I 
have great hopes of you in public life; and in 
public life character is necessary—that is, so far 
as honor is concerned.” 

‘*T damage my character! and for a Count Pes- 
chiera!”’ said Randal, opening his eyes. “I! 
What do you take me for?’’ 

The baron let go his hold. 

** This boy ought to rise very high,’’ said he to 
himself, as he turned back to the count. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ranpat’s acute faculty of comprehension had 
long since surmised the truth that Beatrice’s views 
and temper of mind had been strangely and sud- 
denly altered by some such revolution as passion 
only can effect ; that pique or disappointment had 
mingled with the motive which had induced her tu 
accept the hand of his rash young kinsman ; and 
that instead of the resigned indifference with which 
she might at one time have contemplated any mar- 
riage that could free her from a position that per- 
petually galled her pride, it was now with a re- 
pugnance, visible to Randal’s keen eye, that she 
shrank from the performance of that pledge which 
Frank had so dearly bought. The temptations 
which the count could hold out to her, to become 
his accomplice in designs of which the fraud and 
perfidy would revolt her better nature, had ceased 
to be of avail. A dowry had grown valueless, since 
it would but hasten the nuptials from which she 
recoiled. Randal felt that he could not secure her 


aid, — by working ona passion so turbulent 
as to confound her judgment. Such a passion he 
recognized in sy. He had once doubted if 


jou 
Harley were P sage t of her love; yet, after all, 
was it not probable ? He knew, at least, of no 
one else to suspect. If so, he had but to whisper, 
‘* Violante is your rival. Violante removed, your 
beauty may find its natural effect ; if not, you are 
an Italian, and you will be at least avenged.”” He 
saw still more reason to suppose that Lord L’Es- 
trange was indeed the one by whom he could rule 
Beatrice, since, the last time he had seen her, she 
had questioned him with much rness as to the 
family of Lord Lansmere, especially as to the fe- 
male part of it. Randal had then judged it pru- 
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dent to avoid speaking of Violante, and feigned 
ignorance ; but promised to ascertain all icu- 
lars by the time he next saw the marchesa. It 
was the warmth with which she had thanked him 
that had set his busy mind at work to conjecture 
the cause of her curiosity so earnestly aroused, 
and to ascribe that cause to jealousy. If Harley 
loved Violante (as Randal himself had before sup- 
posed), the little of passion that the young man 
admitted to himself was enlisted in aid of Pes- 
chiera’s schemes. For though Randal did not 
love Violante, he cordially disliked L’Estrange, 
and would have gone as far to render that dislike 
vindictive, as a cold reasoner, intent upon worldly 
a, will ever suffer mere hate to influence 
im, 

‘* At the worst,” thought Randal, “ if it be not 
Harley, touch the chord of jealousy, and its vibra- 
tion will direct me right.”’ 

Thus soliloquizing, he arrived at Madame di 


— 

ow in reality the marchesa’s inquiries as to 
Lord Lansmere’s family had their source in the 
misguided, restless, despairing interest with which 
she still clung to the image of the young poet, 
whom Randal had no reason to suspect. "That in- 
terest had become yet more keen from the impa- 
tient misery she had felt ever since she had 
plighted herself toanother. A wild hope that she 
might yet escape—a vague, regretful thought that 
she had been too hasty in dismissing Leonard from 
her presence—that she ought rather to have court- 
ed his friendship, and contended against her un- 
known rival, at times drew her wayward mind 
wholly from the future to which she had consigned 
herself. And, to do her justice, though her sense 
of duty was so defective, and the principles which 
should have guided her conduct were so lost to her 
sight, still her feelings towards the generous 
Hazeldean were not so hard and blunted, but what 
her own ingratitude added to her torment ; and it 
seemed as if the sole atonement she could make 
to him was to find an excuse to withdraw her prom- 
ise, and save him from herself. She had caused 
Leonard’s steps to be watched; she had found that 
he visited at Lord Lansmere’s ; that he had gone 
there often, and staid there long. She had learned 
in the neighborhood that Lady Lansmere had 
one or two young female guests staying with her. 
Surely this was the attraction—here was the rival ! 

Randal found Beatrice in a state of mind that 
favored his purpose. And first turning his con- 
versation on Harley, and noting that her counte- 
nance did not change, by little and little he drew 
forth her secret. 

Then, said Randal gravely, “Tf one whom you 
honor with a tender thought visits at Lord Lans- 
mere’s house, you have, indeed, cause to fear for 
yourself, to hope for your brother’s success in the 
object which has brought him to England—for a 
girl of surpassing beauty is a guest in Lord Lans- 
mere’s house ; and I will now tell you that that girl 
= E ~ whom Count Peschiera would make his 

ride.”’ 

As Randal thus spoke, and saw how his listen- 
er’s brow darkened and her eye flashed, he felt 
that his accomplice was secured. Violante! Had 


not Leonard spoken of Violante, and with such 
= Had not his boyhood been under 
er eyes? Who but Violante could be the rival? 


Beatrice’s abrupt exclamations, after a moment’s 
pause, revealed to Randal the advantage he had 
gained. And partly by rousing her jealousy into 
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reven y by flattering her love with assur- 
ances that, if Violante were fairly removed from 
England, were the wife of Count Peschiera—it 
would be impossible that Leonard could remain 
insensible to her own attractions—that he, Randal, 
would undertake to free her honorably from her 
engagement to Frank Hazeldean, and obtain from 
her brother the acquittal of the debt which had 
first fettered her hand to that confiding suitor—he 
did not quit the marchesa until she had not only 

romised to do all that Randal might suggest, but 
ecnany urged him to mature his plans, and 
hasten the hour to accomplish them. Randal then 
walked some minutes musing and slow along the 
streets, revolving the next meshes in his elaborate 
and most subtle web. And here his craft lumi- 
nously devised its masterpiece. 

It was ary during any interval that might 
elapse between Violante’s disap and her 
departure from England, in order to divert sus- 
picion from Peschiera (who might otherwise be 
detained), that some cause for her voluntary ab- 
sence from Lord Lansmere’s should be at least 
assignable ;—it was still more necessary that Ran- 
dal himself should stand wholly clear from an 
surmise that he could have connived at the count’s 
designs, even should their actual perpetrator be 
discovered or conjectured. To effect these objects, 
Randal hastened to Norwood, and obtained an in- 


terview with Riccabocca. In seeming agitation 
and alarm,.he informed the exile that had 


reason to know that Peschiera had succeeded 
in obtaining a secret interview with Violante, and 
he feared had made a certain favorable impression 
on her mind ; and, speaking as if with the jealousy 
of a lover, he entreated Riccabocca to authorize 
Randal’s direct proposals to Violante, and to re- 
quire her consent to their immediate nuptials, 

The poor Italian was confounded with the intel- 
ligence conveyed to him; and his almost super- 
stitious fears of his brilliant enemy, conjoined with 
his opinion of the susceptibility to outward attrac- 
tions — to = the — sex, made him - 
only implici it, but even exaggerate, 
yo Aon That Randal intimated. The idea of his 
daughter’s marriage with Randal, towards which 
he had lately cooled, he now gratefully welcomed. 
But his first natural suggestion was to go, or send, 
for Violante, and bring her to his own house. 
This, however, Randal artfully o ‘ 

‘¢ Alas! I know,”’ said he, ‘ that Peschiera has 
discovered your retreat ; and surely she would be 
far less safe here than where she is now !”’ 

“ But, diavolo ! you say the man has seen her 
where she is now, in spite of all Lady Lansmere’s 
promises and Harley’s precautions,”’ 

‘True. Of this Peschiera boasted tome. He 
effected it not, of course, openly, but in some dis- 
guise. I am sufficiently, however, in his conf- 
dence—(any man may be that with so audacious 
a braggart)—to deter him from renewing his at- 
tempt for some days. Meanwhile, I or yourself 
will have discovered some surer home than this, 
to which you can remove, and then will be the 
proper time to take back your daughter. Mean- 
while, if) you will send by me a letter to enjoin 
her to receive me as her future bridegroom, it will 
necessarily divert all thought at once from the 
count ; I shall be able to detect, by the manner in 
which she receives me, how far the count has over- 
stated the effect he pretends to have produced. 
You can give me also a letter to Lady Lansmere to 
prevent your daughter coming hither. 0, sir, do 
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not reason with me. Have indulgence for my 
lover’s fears. Believe that I advise for the best. 
Have I not the keenest interest to do so *”’ 

Like many a man who is wise enough with pen 
and paper before him, and plenty of time where- 
with to get up his wisdom, Riccabocca was flurried, 
nervous, and confused when that wisdom was 
called upon for any ready exertion. From the tree 
of knowledge he had taken grafts enough to serve 
for a forest ; but the whole forest could not spare 
him a handy walking-stick. That great folio of the 
dead Machiavel lay useless*before him—the living 
Machiavel of daily life stood all puissant by his 
side, Ihe Sage was as supple to the Schemer as 
the Clairvoyant is to the Mesmerist. And the 
lean, slight fingers of Randal actually dictated 
almost the very words that Riccabocca wrote to 
his child and her hostess. 

The philosopher would have liked to consult his 
wife ; but he was ashamed to confess that weak- 
ness. Suddenly he remembered Harley, and said 
as Randal took up the letters which Riccabocca 
had indited— 

*« There—that will give us time ; and I will send 
to Lord L’Estrange and talk to him.’’ 

** My noble friend,” replied Randal mournfully, 
“may I intreat you not to see Lord L’Estrange 
until at least I have pleaded my cause to your 
daughter—until, indeed, she is no longer under 
his father’s roof.” 

* And why?” 

‘* Because I presume that you are sincere when 
you deign to receive me as a son-in-law, and be- 
cause I am sure that Lord L’Estrange would hear 
with distaste of your disposition in my favor. Am 
I not right?” 

Riccabocea was silent. 

* And, though his arguments would fail with a 
man of your honor and discernment, they might 
have more effect on the young mind of your child, 
Think, I beseech you, the more she is set against 
me, the more accessible she may be to the arts of 
Peschiera. Speak not, therefore, I implore you, 
to Lord L’Estrange till Violante has accepted my 
hand, or, at least, until she is again under your 
ote ; Otherwise, take back your letter—it 
would be of no avail.’’ 

‘** Perhaps you are right. Certainly Lord L’Es- 
‘range is prejudiced against you; or, rather, he 
thinks too much of what I have been—too little 
of what I am.”’ 

** Who can see you, and not do so? I pardon 
him.” After kissing the hand which the exile 
modestly sought to withdraw from that act of 
homage, Randal pocketed the letters; and, as if 
struggling with emotion, rushed from the house. 

Now, O curious reader, if thou wilt heedfully 
observe to what uses Randal Leslie put those let- 
ters—what speedy and direct results he drew forth 
from devices which would seem to an honest, sim- 
- understanding the most roundabout, wire- 

rawn wastes of invention—I almost fear that in 
thine admiration for his cleverness, thou mayest 
half forget thy contempt for his knavery. 

But when the head is very full, it does not do 
to have the heart very empty; there is such a 
thing as being topheavy ! 


CHAPTER IV. 
Heten and Violante had been conversing to- 
gether, and Helen had obeyed her gualina’e 
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injunction, and spoken, though briefly, of her pos- 
itive engagement to Harley. However much 
Violante had been prepared for the confidénce, 
however clearly she had divined that engagement, 
however before persuaded that the dream of her 
childhood was fled forever, still the positive truth, 
coming from Helen’s own lips, was attended with 
that anguish which proves how impossible it is fo 
prepare the human heart for the final verdict which 
slays its future. She did not, however, betray her 
emotion to Helen’s artless eyes: sorrow, dee 
seated, is seldom self-betrayed. But, after a little 
while, she crept away ; and, forgetful of Peschiera, 
of all things that could threaten danger (what 
danger could harm her more !), she glided from the 
house, and went her desolate way under the leaf- 
less wintry trees. Ever and anon she paused— 
ever and anon she murmured the same words: “ If 
she loved him, I could be consoled ; but she does 
not! or how could she have spoken to me so 
calmly! how could her very looks have been so 
sad! Heartless—heartless.’’ 

Then there came on her a vehement resentment 
against poor Helen, that almost took the character 
of scorn or hate—its excess startled herself. ‘* Am 
I grown so mean ?”’ she said ; and tears, that hum- 
bled her, rushed to her eyes. ‘* Can so short a 
time alter one thus? Impossible !”’ 

Randal Leslie rang at the front gate, inquired 
for Violante, and, catching sight of her form as he 
walked towards the house, advanced boldly and 
openly. His voice startled her as she leant against 
one of the dreary trees, still muttering to herself 
—forlorn. ‘‘I have a letter to you from your 
father, Signorina,’’ said Randal. ‘ But, before I 
give it to your hands, some explanation is neces- 
sary. Condescend, then, to hear me.”’ Violante 
shook her head impatiently, and stretched forth 
her hand for the letter. Randal observed her coun- 
tenance with his keen, cold, searching eye; but he 
still withheld the letter, and continued, after a 
pause— 

“I know that you were born to princely for- 
tunes ; and the excuse for my addressing you now 
is, that your birthright is lost to you, at least un- 
less you can consent to a union with the man who 
has despoiled you of your heritage—a union which 
your father would deem dishonor to yourself 
and him. Signorina, I might have presumed to 
love you; but I should not have named that love, 
had your father not encouraged me by his assent 
to my suit,” 

Violante turned to the s 
with haughty surprise. Randal met the gaze un- 
moved. He continued, without warmth, and in 
the tone of one who reasons calinly, rather than of 
one who feels acutely— 

‘The man of whom I spoke is in pursuit of you. 
[ have cause to believe that this person has already 
intruded himself upon you. Ah! your countenance 
owns it ; you have seen Peschiera’ This house 
is, then, less safe than your futher deemed it. No 
house is safe for you but a husband’s. I offer to 
you my name—it is a gentleman’s ; my fortune, 
which is small; the participation in my hopes of 
the future, which are large. I place now your 
father’s letter in your hand, and await your an- 
swer.”’ Randal bowed slightly, gave the letter to 
Violante, and retired a few paces. 

It was not his object to conciliate Violante’s af- 
fection, but rather to excite her repugnance, or at 
least her terror—we must wait to discover why ; 


ker, her face eloquent 
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so he stood apart, seemingly in a kind of zelf-con- 
fident indifference, while the girl read the follow- 
ing letter :— 


‘‘ My child, receive with favor Mr. Leslie. He 
has my consent to address you as a suitor. Cir- 
cumstances, of which it is needless now to inform 
you, render it essential to my very peace and hap- 

iness that your marriage should immediate. 
na word, I have given my promise to Mr. Leslie, 
and I confidently leave it to the daughter of my 
house to redeem the pledge of her anxious and 
tender futher.” 


The letter dropped from Violante’s hand. Ran- 
dal approached, and restored it toher. Their eyes 
met. Violante recoiled. 

‘*T cannot marry you,”’ said she, passively. 

‘‘ Indeed ?’’ answered Randal drily. “Is it 
because you cannot love me ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes.” 

** [did not expect that you would, and I still 
persist in my suit. I have promised to your father 
that I would not recede before your first unconsid- 
ered refusal.’’ 

**T will go to my father at once.” 

‘** Does he request you to do so in his letter? 
Look again. Pardon me, but he foresaw your im- 
petuosity ; and I have another note for Lady Lans- 
mere, in which he beg’ her ladyship not to sanc- 
tion your return to him (should you so wish) until 
he come or send for you himself. He will do so 
whenever your word fos redeemed his own.” 

** And do you dare to talk to me thus, and yet 
pretend to love me ?”’ 

Randal smiled ironically. 

‘*T pretend but to wed you. Love isa subject on 
which [ might have spoken formerly, or may speak 
hereafter. I give you some little time to consider. 
When I next call, it will be to fix the day for our 
wedding.”’ 

‘¢ Never !”” 

‘* You will be, then, the first daughter of your 
house who disobeyed a father ; and you will have 
this additional crime, that you disobeyed him in 
his sorrow, his exile, and his fall.’’ 

Violante wrung her hands. 

« Ts there no chance—no escape ?”’ 

‘*T see none foreither. Listentome. I might 
have loved you, it is true ; but it is not for my hap- 
piness to marry one who dislikes me, nor for my 
ambition to connect myself with one whose pov- 
erty is greater than my own. Imarry but to keep 
my plighted faith with your father, and to save 
you from a villain you would hate more than my- 
self, and from whom no walls are a barrier, no 
laws a defence. One person, indeed, might, per- 
haps, have preserved you from the misery you seem 
to anticipate with me; that person might defeat 
the plans of your father’s foe—effect, it might be, 
terms which could revoke his banishment and re- 
store his honors ; that person is—”’ 

‘* Lord L’Estrange ?”’ 

‘‘ Lord L’Estrange !’’ repeated Randal sharply, 
and watching her pale, parted lips and her chang- 
ing color; ‘Lord L’Estrange! What could he 
dot Why did you name him?” 

Violante turned aside. ‘* He saved my father 
once,”’ said she feelingly. 

** And has interfered, and trifled, and promised, 
Heaven knows what, ever since—yet to what end ? 
Pooh! The person I speak of your father would 
not consent to see—would not believe if he saw 
her ; yet she is generous, noble—could sympathize 
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with you both. She is the sister of your father’s 
enemy—the Marchesa di Negra. I am convincel 
that she has great influence with her brother— 
that she has known enough of his secrets to awe 
him into renouncing all designs on yourself ; but it 
is idle now to speak of her.’’ 

‘“*No, no,’ exclaimed Violante. 
where she lives—I will see her.” 

‘* Pardon me, I cannot obey you; and, indeed, 
her own pride is now aroused by your father’s un- 
fortunate prejudices against her. It is too late to 
count upon her aid. You turn from me—my pres- 
ence is unwelcome. I rid you of it now. But 
welcome or unwelcome, later you must endure it— 
and for life.’’ 

Randal again bowed with formal ceremony, 
walked towards the house, and asked for ly 
Lansmere. The countess was at home. Randal 
delivered Riccabocca’s note, which was vory short, 
implying that he feared Peschiera had discovered 
his retreat—and requesting Lady Lansmere to re- 
tain Violante, whatever her own desire, till her 
ladyship heard from him again. 

The countess read, and her lip curled in disdain. 
** Strange !”’ said she, half to herself. 

** Strange !”’ said Randal, “ that a man like 
your correspondent should fear one like the Count 
di Peschiera, Is that it ?’’ 

‘“ Sir,”’ said the countess, a little surprised— 
‘* strange that any man should fear another in a 
country like ours !’’ 

‘¢T don’t know,” said Randal, with his low soft 
laugh ; ‘I fear many men, and I know many who 
ought to fear me; yet at every turn of the street 
one meets a policeman !” 

** Yes,” said Lady Lansmere. ‘ But to sup- 
pose that this profligate foreigner could carry a 
girl like Violante against her will—a man she 

as never seen, and whom she must have been 
taught to hate!” 

‘* Be on your guard, nevertheless, I pray you, 
madam ; where there ’s a will there ’s a way.”’ 

Randal took his leave, and returned to Madame 
di Negra’s. He staid with her an hour, revisited 
the count, and then strolled to Limmer’s. 

‘* Randal,” said the squire, who looked pale 
and worn, but who scorned to confess the weak- 
ness with which he still grieved and yearned for his 
rebellious son—** Randal, you have nothing to do 
in London; can you come and stay with me, and 
take to farming? Iremember that you showed a 
good deal of sound knowledge about thin sow- 
ing.”” 

** My dear sir, I will come to ,va as soon as the 
general election is over.”’ 

** What the deuce have you got to do with the 
general election ?”’ 

** Mr. Egerton has some wish that I should 
enter Parliament; indeed, negotiations for that 
purpose are now on foot.” 

The squire shook his head. 
half-brother’s politics.” 

‘¢ I shall be quite independent of them,’’ cried 
Randal loftily ; ‘‘ that independence is the condi- 
tion for which I stipulate.’ 

‘Glad to hear it; and if you do come into 
Parliament, I hope you ’ll not turn your back on 
the land?” 

‘Turn my back on the land!” cried Randal, 
with devout horror. ‘‘ Oh, sir! Tam not so un- 
natural !” 

‘That ’s the right way to put it,” quoth the 


“Tell me 


“T don’t like my 








credulous squire ; ‘‘ it is unnatural! It is turning 
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one’s back on one’s own mother ! 
mother—”’ 

‘* To those who live by her, certainly—a moth- 
er,”’ said Randal gravely. ‘‘ And though, indeed, 
my father starves by her rather than lives, and 
Rood Hall is not like Hazeldean, still—I—”’ 

‘* Hold your tongue,’’ interrupted the squire ; 
‘“‘T want to talk to you. Your grandmother was 
a Hazeldean.”’ 

“‘ Her picture is in the drawing-room at Rood. 
People think me very like her !’’ 
** Indeed ?”’ said the squire. 
are generally inclined to be stout and rosy, which 
= are certainly not. But no fault of yours. 

e are all as Heaven made us! However, to the 
point. I am going to alter my will—(said with 
a choking gulp.) ‘his is the rough draft for the 
lawyers to work upon.” 

‘* Pray—pray sir, do not speak to me on such a 

ject. I cannot bear to contemplate even the 
possibility of—of—’’ 

a death! Ha, ha! Nonsense. My own 
son calculated on the date of it by the insurance 
tables. Ha,ha,ha. A very fashionable son—Eh ! 
Ha, ha!” 

** Poor Frank, do not let him suffer for a moment- 
ary forgetfulness of right feeling. When he comes 
to be married to that foreign lady, and be a father 
himself, he—’’ 

‘* Father himself !”’ burst forth the squire. Fath- 
er to a swarm of sallow-faced Popish tadpoles! 
No foreign frogs shall hop about my grave in Ha- 
zeldean churchyard. No, no. But you need not 
mtg reproachful—I ’m not going to disinherit 

k.”’ 


The land is a 


*¢ The Hazeldeans 


** OF course not,”’ said Randal, with a bitter 
curve in the lip that rebelled against the joyous 
smile which he sought to impvse on it. 

** No—I shall leave him the life-interest in the 
— part of the property; but if he marry a 

igner, her children will not sueceed—you will 
stand after him in that case. But—(now, don’t 
interrupt me)—but Frank looks as if he would 
live longer than you—so small thanks to me for my 
oe intentions, you may say. I mean to do more 
lor you than a mere barren place in the entail. 
What do you say to marrying !”’ 

** Just as you please,” anid Randal meekly. 

**Good. ‘There ’s Miss Stick-to-rights disen- 

ged—great heiress. Her lands run on to Rood. 

t one time I thought of her for that graceless 
puppy of mine. But I can manage more easily to 
make up the match for you. There’s a mortgage 
on the property ; Old Stick-to-rights would be ver 

lad to pay it off. ‘I'll pay it out of the Hazel. 
ean estate, and give up the Right of Way into the 
bargain. You understand. So come down as 
= as you can, and court the young lady your- 
se as 

Randal expressed his thanks with much grate- 
ful eloquence ; and he then delicately insinuated, 
that if the squire ever did mean to bestow upon 
him oe oe favors (always without injury 
to Frank), it would gratify him more to win back 
some portions of the old estate at Rood, than to 
have all the acres of the Stick-to-rights, however 
free from any other encumbrance than the amiable 
heiress. 

The squire listened to Randal with benignant 
attention. This wish the country gentleman could 
well understand and sympathize with. He promised 
to inquire into the matter, and to sce what could 
be done with old Thornhill. 
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Randal here let out that Mr. Thornhill was 
about to dispose of a large slice of the ancient 
Leslie estate through Levy, and that he, Randal, 
could thus get it at a more moderate price than 
would be natural if Mr. Thornhill knew that his 
neighbor the squire would bid for the purchase. 

“* Better say nothing about it either to Levy or 
Thornhill.” 

“Right,” said the squire; ‘no proprietor 
likes to sell to another proprietor, in the same 
shire, as largely acred as himself; it spoils the 
balance of power. See to the business yourself; 
and if Lean help you with the purchase—(after 
that boy is Bowe © aac! ean attend to nothing be- 
fore)—why, I will.” 

Randal now went to Egerton’s. The statesman 
was in his parlor, settling the accounts of his 
house-steward, and giving brief orders for the re- 
duction of his establishment to that of an ordinary 
private gentleman. 

**T may go abroad if I lose my election,’’ said 

Egerton, condescending to assign to his servanta 
reason for his economy ; ‘‘ and, if I do not lose it, 
still, now I am out of. office, I shall live much in 
private.” 
ine Do I disturb you, sir?” said Randal, enter- 
ing. 
e No, I have just done.’’ The house steward 
withdrew, much surprised and disgusted, and medi- 
tating the resignation of his own office—in order, 
not like Egerton to save, but to spend. The house- 
steward had private dealings with Baron Levy, and 
was in fact the veritable X Y of the Times, 
for whom Dick Avenel had been mistaken. He 
invested his wages and perquisites in the discount 
of bills; and it was part of his own money that 
had (though unknown to himself) swelled the last 
£5000 which Egerton had borrowed from Levy. 

‘*T have settled with our committee ; and, with 
Lord Lansmere’s consent,’’ said Egerton briefly, 
** you will stand for the borough as we proposed, in 
conjunction with myself. And should any acci- 
dent happen to me—that is, should I vacate this 
seat from any cause, you may succeed to it—very 
shortly perhaps. Ingratiate yourself with the 
electors, and speak at the public houses for both of 
us. I shall stand on my dignity, and leave the 
work of the election to you. No thanks—you 
know how I hate thanks. Good night.”’ 

‘* T never stood so near to fortune and to power,”’ 
said Randal as he slowly undressed. ‘* And [ owe 
it but to knowledge—knowledge of men—life—of 
all that books can teach us.” 

So his slight thin fingers dropped the extin- 
guisher on the candle, and the prosperous Schemer 
laid himself down to rest in the dark Shutters 
closed, curtains down—never was rest more quiet, 
never was room more dark ! 

That evening, ys had dined at his father’s. 
He spoke much to Helen—scarcely at all to Vio- 
lante. But it so happened that when later, and 
but a little while beture he took his leave, Helen, 
at his request, was playing a favorite air of his; 
Lady Lansmere, who had been seated between him 
and Violante, left the room, and Violante turned 
quickly towards Harley. 

‘** Do you know the Marchesa di Negra?’’ she 
asked, in a hurried voice. 

** A little. Why do you ask?” 

‘That is my secret,”” answered Violante, trying 
to smile with her old frank, childlike archness. 
“« But, tell me, do you think better of her than of 
her brother?” 
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“ Certainly. I believe her heart to be good, 
and that she is not without generous qualities.’’ 

«Can you not induce my father to see her! 
Would you not counsel him to do so?”’ 

‘* Any wish of yours is law to me,’’ answered 
Harley gallantly. ‘‘ You wish your father to see 
her! I will try and persuade him todoso. Now, 
in return, confide to me your secret. What is 
your object ?’” 

‘* Leave to return to my Italy. I care not for 

-honors—for rank ; and even my father has ceased 
to regret their loss. But the land, the native land 
—Oh, to see it once more! Oh, todie there!” 

‘*Die! You children have so | left heaven, 
that ye talk as if ye could return there without 
passing throdgh the gates of sorrow, infirmity, and 
age! But I thought you were content with Eng- 
land. Why so eager to leave it? Violante, you 
are unkind to us !—to Helen, who already loves 
you so well!” 

As Harley spoke, Helen rose from the piano, 
and, approaching Violante, placed her hand caress- 
ingly on the Italian’s shoulder. Violante shivered, 
and shrank away. ‘The eyes both of Harley and 
Helen followed her. Harley’s eyes were very 
grave and thoughtful. 

‘‘Ts she not changed—your friend?” said he, 
looking down. , 

“Yes, lately—much changed. I fear there is 
something on her mind—I know not what.” 

‘Ah!’ muttered Harley, ‘‘ it may be so; but 
at your age and hers, nothing rests on the mind 
long. Observe, I say the mind—the heart is more 
tenacious.”’ 

Helen sighed softly, but deeply. 

‘And therefore,’ continued Harley, half to 
himself, ‘‘ we can detect when something is on the 
mind—some care, some fear, some trouble. But 
when the heart closes over its own more passionate 
sorrow, who can discover? who conjecture? Yet 
you at least, my pure, candid Helen—you might 
subject mind and heart alike to the fabled window 
of glass.’* 

**Q, no!” cried Helen involuntarily. 

QO, yes! Do not let me think that you have 
one secret may not know, or one sorrow I may 
notshare. For, in our relationship—that would be 
deceit.” 

He pressed her hand with more than usual 
tenderness as he spoke, and shortly afterwards left 
the house. 

And all that night Helen felt like a guilty thing 
—more wretched even than Violante. 


CHAPTER V. 


Earty the next morning, while Violante was 
still in her room, a letter addressed to her came b 
the post. The direction was in a strange hand. 
She opened it, and read in Italian what is thus 
translated :— 


“T would gladly see you, but I cannot call 
Openly at the house in which you live. Perhaps I 
may have it in my power to arrange family dis- 
sensions—to repair any wrongs your father may 
have sustained. Perhaps I may be enabled to 
render yourself an essential service. But for all 
this, it is necessary that we should meet, and con- 
fer frankly. Meanwhile time presses—delay is 
forbidden. Will you meet me, an hour after noon, 
in the lane, just outside the private gate of your 
gardens! I shall be alone; and you cannot fear 
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to meet one of your own sex, and a kinswoman. 
Ah, I so desire to see you! Come, I beseech you, 
Bratrice.” 


Violante read, and her decision was taken. She 
was naturally fearless, and there was little that 
she would not have braved for the chance of serv- 
ing her father. And now all peril seemed slight 
in comparison with that which awaited her in 
Randal’s suit, backed by her father’s approval. 
Randal had said that Madame di Negra alone 
could aid her in escape from himself. Harley had 
said that Madame di Negra had generous qualities ; 
and who but Madame fi Negra would write her- 
self a kinswoman, and sign herself ‘‘ Beatrice t”’ 

A little before the appointed hour, she stole un- 
observed through the trees, opened the little gate, 
and found herself in the quiet solitary lane. In 
a few minutes, a female figure came up, with a 
quick light step; and, throwing aside her veil, 
said, with a sort of wild, suppressed energy, “‘ It is 
you! I was truly told. Beautiful 1 beautiful! 
And, oh! what youth and what bloom !”’ 

The voice dropped mournfully ; and Violante, 
surprised by the tone, and, blushing under the 
praise, remained a moment silent; then she said, 
with some hesitation— 

** You are, I presume, the Marchesa di Negrat 
And I have heard of you enough to induce me to 
trust you.” 

“Of me! 
most fiercely. 

‘* From Mr. Leslie, and—and—’’ 

** Go on—why falter?’ 

‘From Lord L’Estrange.”’ 

‘¢ From no one else ?”’ 

‘* Not that I remember.” 

Beatrice sighed heavily, and let fall her veil. 
Some foot-passengers now came up the lane; and 
seeing two ladies, of mien so remarkable, turned 
round, and gazed curiously. 

“*We cannot talk here,” said Beatrice impa- 
tiently ; ‘‘ and I have so much to say—so much to 
know. Trust me yet more; it is for yourself I 
speak, My carriage waits yonder. Come home 
with me—I will not detain you an hour ; and I will 
bring you back.”’ 

This proposition startled Violante. She retreated 
towards the gate, with a gesture of dissent. 
Beatrice laid her hand on the girl’s arm, and again 
lifting her veil, gazed at her with a look, half of 
scorn, half of admiration. 

‘*T, too, would once have recoiled from one step 
beyond the formal line by which the world divides 
liberty from woman. Now—see how bold I am. 
Child, child, do not trifle with your destiny. You 
may never again have the same occasion offered to 

ou. It is not only to meet you that I am here ; 
must know something of you—something of your 
heart. Why shrink ‘—is not the heart pure ?”’ 

Violante made no answer; but her smile, so 
sweet and so lofty, humbled the questioner it re- 
buked. 

‘“*T may restore to Italy your father,” said 
Beatrice, with an altered voice. ‘‘ Come!’’ 

Violante approached, but still hesitatingly. 

** Not by union with your brother ?”’ 

*¢ You dread that so much, then ?”’ 

‘* Dread it? No! Why should I dread what 
isin my power to reject. But if you can really 
restore my father, and by nobler means, you may 
save me for—”’ 


From whom?” asked Beatrice, al 
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Violante stopped abruptly ; the marchesa’s eyes 
sparkled. 

‘* Save you for—ah! I can guess what you leave 
unsaid. ut come, come—more strangers—see ; 
you shall tell me all at my own house. And if 
you can make one sacrifice, why, I will save you all 
else. Come, or farewell forever !’’ 

Violante placed her hand in Beatrice’s with a 
frank confidence that brought the accusing blood 
into the marchesa’s cheek. 

‘* We are women both,” said Violante ; ‘* we 
descended from the same noble’ house ; we have 
knelt alike to the same Virgin Mother ; why should 
I not believe and trust you ?”’ 

‘*Why not?’’ muttered Beatrice feebly; and 
she moved on, with her head bowed on her breast, 
and all the pride of her step was gone. 

They reached a carriage that stood by the angle 
ofthe road. Beatrice spake a word apart to the 
driver, who was an Italian, in the pay of the count ; 
the man nodded, and opened the carriage door. 
The ladies entered. Beatrice pulled down the 
blinds ; the man remounted his box, and drove on 
rapidly. 

trice, leaning back, groaned aloud. Violante 
drew nearer to her side. ‘‘ Are you in pain?”’ 
said she, with her tender, melodious voice; ‘or 
can I serve you as you would serve me ?”’ 

** Child, give me your hand, and be silent while 
I look at you. Wasleverso fairasthis! Never! 
And what deeps—what deeps roll between her and 
me !” 

She said this as of some one absent, and again 
sank into silence ; but continued still to gaze on 
Violante, whose eyes, veiled by their long fringes, 
drooped beneath the gaze. 

Suddenly Beatrice started, exclaiming, ‘‘ No, it 
shall not be!’’ and placed her hand on the check- 


string. 

“ What shall not be ?” asked Violante, surprised 
by the ery and the action. Beatrice paused—her 
breast heaved visibly under her dress. 

‘* Stay,” she said slowly. ‘‘ As you say, we are 
both women of the same noble house ; you would 
reject the suit of my brother, yet you have seen 
him ; his the form to please the eye—his the arts 
that allure the fancy. He offers to you rank, wealth, 
your father’s pardon and recall. If I could remove 
the objections which your father entertains—prove 
that the count has less wronged him than he deems, 
would you still reject the rank, and the wealth, and 
the hand of Giulio Franzini ?”’ 

** Oh yes, yes, were his hand a king’s !”’ 

‘Still, then, as woman to woman—both, as you 
say, akin, and sprung from the same lineage—still, 
then, answer me—answer me, for you speak to one 
_ has loved—Is it not that you love another? 

nT do not know. Nay, not love—it was a ro- 
mance ; it is a thing impossible. Do not question 
—I cannot answer.” And the broken words were 
choked by sudden tears. 

Beatrice’s face grew hard and pitiless. Again 
she lowered her veil, and withdrew her hand from 
the check-string ; but the coachman had felt the 
touch, and halted. ‘‘ Drive on,’’ said Beatrice, 
‘*as you were directed.” 

Both were now long silent—Violante with great 
difficulty recovering from her emotion, Beatrice 
breathing hard, and her arms folded firmly across 
her breast. 

Meanwhile the carriage had entered London—it 
passed the quarter in which Madame di Negra’s 





house was situated—it rolled fast over a bridge— 
it whirled through a broad thoroughfare, then 
through defiles of lanes, with tall, blank, drear 
houses on either side. On it went, and on, ti 
Violante suddenly took alarm. “ Do you live so 
far?” she said, drawing up the blind, and gazing 
in dismay on the strange ignoble suburb. “I 
shall be missed already. Oh, let us turn back, I 
beseech you !’’ 

**We are nearly there now. The driver has 
taken this road in order to avoid those streets in 
which we might have been seen together—perhaps 
by my brother himself. Listen to me, and talk of 
—of the lover whom you rightly associate with a 
pan. ‘ Impossible,’—yes, it is impossi- 

e! 

Violante clasped her hands before her eyes, and 
bowed down her head. ‘‘ Why are you so cruel ?”’ 
said she. ‘ This isnot what you promised! How 
are you to serve my father—how restore him to his 
country! This is what you promised.’’ 

‘* If you consent to one sacrifice, I will fulfil that 
promise. We are arrivel.”’ 

The carriage stopped before a tall, dull house, 
divided from other houses by a high wall that ap- 
peared to enclose a yard, and standing at the end 
of a narrow lane, which was bounded on the one 
side by the Thames. In that quarter the river 
was crowded with gloomy, dark-looking vessels and 
craft, all lying lifeless under the wintry = 

The driver dismounted, and rang the bell. Two 
swarthy Italian faces presented themselves at the 
threshold. 

Beatrice now descended lightly, and gave her 
hand to Violante. ‘* Now, here we shall be 
secure,” said she ; *‘and here a few minutes may 
suffice to decide your fate.”’ 

As the door closed on Violante—who, now 
waking to suspicion, to alarm, looked fearfully 
round the dark and dismal hall—Beatrice turned : 
** Let the carriage wait.” 

The Italian who received the order bowed and 
smiled ; but when the two ladies had ascended the 
stairs, he redpened the street-door and said to the 
driver, ‘‘ Back to the count, and say, all is 
safe.’ 

The carriage drove off. The man who had given 
this order barred and locked the door, and, taking 
with him the huge key, plunged into the mystic 
recesses of the basement and disappeared. The 
hall, thus left solitary, had the grim aspect of a 
prison ; the strong door sheeted with 1ron—the 
rugged stone stairs, lighted by a high window 
grimed with the dust of years, jealously barred— 
and the walls themselves abutting out rudely here 
and there, as if against violence even from 
within. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tr was, as we have seen, without taking counsel 
of the faithful Jemima that the sage recluse of 
Norwood had yielded to his own fears, and Ran- 
dal’s subtle suggestions, in the concise and arbi- 
trary letter which he had written to Violante ; but 
at night, when churchyards give up the dead, and 
conjugal hearts the secrets hid by day from each 
other, the wise man informed his wife of the step 
he had taken. And Jemima then—who held 
English notions, very different from those which 
prevail in Italy, as to the right of fathers to dis- 

of their daughters without reference to 
inclination or repugnance, and who had an 
instinctive antipathy to Randal—so sensibly, yet 
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so mildly, represented to the pupil of Machiavel 
that he had not gone exactly the right way to 
work, if he feared that the handsome count had 
made some impression on Violante, and if he 
wished to turn with favor to the suitor he recom- 
mended—that so abrupt a command could only 
chill the heart, revolt the will, and even give to 
the audacious Peschiera some romantic attraction 
which he had not before possessed—as effectually 
to destroy Riccabocca’s sleep that night. And 
the next day he sent Giacumo to Lady Lansmere’s 
with a very kind letter to Violante, and a note to 
the hostess, praying the latter to bring his 
daughter to Norwood for a few hours, as he much 
wished to converse with both. It was on Giaco- 
mo’s arrival at Knightsbridge that Violante’s 
absence was discovered. y Lansmere, ever 
—, careful of the world and its gossip, kept 

iacomo from betraying his excitement to her 
servants, and stated throughout the decorous 
household that the young lady had informed her 
she was going to visit some friends that morning, 
and had no doubt gone through the garden-gate, 
since it was found open ; the way was more quiet 
there than by the high-road, and her friends might 
have therefore walked to meet her by the lane. 
Lady Lansmere observed that her only surprise 
was that Violante had gone earlier than she had 
expected. Having said this with a composure 
that compelled belief, Lady Lansmere ordered the 
carriage, and, taking Giacomo with her, drove at 
oace to consult her son. 

Harley’s quick intellect had scarcely recovered 
from the shock upon his emotions, before Randal 
Leslie was announced. 

** Ah,” said Lady Lansmere, ‘‘ Mr. Leslie ma 
know something. He came to her yesterday with 
a note from her father. Pray let him enter.” 

The Austrian prince approached Harley. “I 
will wait in the next room,’’ he whispered. 
“You may want me, if you have cause to suspect 
Peschiera in all this.’’ 

Lady Lansmere was pleased with the prince’s 
delicacy, and, glancing at Leonard, said, ‘‘ Per- 
haps you too, sir, may kindly aid us, if you would 
retire with the prince. Mr. Leslie may be disin- 
clined to speak of affairs like these, except to Har- 
ley and myself.” 

‘¢ True, madam ; but beware of Mr. Leslie.” 

As the door at one end of the room closed on 
the prince and Leonard, Randal entered at the 
other, seemingly much agitated. 

‘**T have just been to your house, Lady Lans- 
mere. I heard you were here; pardon me if I 
have followed you. I had called at Knightsbridge 
to see Violante—learned that she had left you. I 
implore you to tell me how or wherefore. I have 
the right to ask ; her father has promised me her 
hand.” 

Harley’s falcon glance had brightened up at 
Randal’s entrance. It watched steadily the young 
man’s face. It was clouded for a moment by his 
knitted brows at Randal’s closing words, But he 
left it to Lady Lansmere to reply and explain. 
This the countess did briefly. 

Randal clasped his hands. ‘‘ And she not gone 
to her father’s? Are you sure of that?” 

‘* Her father’s servant has just come from Nor- 
wood.”’ 

** Oh, I am to blame for this! It is my rash 
suit—her fear of it—her aversion. I see it all!” 
Randal’s voice was hollow with remorse and 
duspair. ‘* ‘I'o save her from Peschiera, her father 
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insisted on her immediate marriage with myself. 
His orders were too abrupt, my own wooing too 
unwelcome. I know her high spirit ; she has fled 
to escape from me. But whither, if not to Nor- 
wood '—oh, whither? What other friends has 
she—what relations ?”’ 

‘* You throw a new light on this mystery,’’ said 
Lady Lansmere ; ‘‘ perhaps she may have gone to 
her father’s, after all, and the servant may have 
crossed, but missed her on the way. I will drive 
to Norwood at once.” 

“* Do so—do ; but if she be not there, be careful 
not to alarm Riccabocca with the news of her dis- 
appearance. Caution Giacomo not to do so. He 
would only suspect Peschiera, and be hurried to 
some act of violence.” 

‘*Do not you, then, suspect Peschiera, Mr. 
Leslie ?’’ asked Harley suddenly. 

‘Ha! is it possible? Yet,no. I called on him 
this morning with Frank Hazeldean, who is to 
marry his sister. I was with him till I went on to 
Knightsbridge, at the very time of Violante’s dis- 
appearance. He could not then have been a party 
to it.’ 

** You saw Violante yesterday. Did you speak 
to her of Madame di Negra?’’ asked Harley, sud- 
denly recalling the questions respecting the mar- 
chesa which Violante had addressed to him. 

In spite of himself, Randal felt that he changed 
countenance. ‘ Of Madame di Negra? I do not 
think so. Yet I might. Oh, yes, I remember 
now. She asked me the marchesa’s address; I 
would not give it.’’ 

‘The address is easily found. Can she have 
gone to the marchesa’s house ?”’ 

‘*T will run there, and see,’’ cried Randal, start- 
ing up 

“And I with you. Stay, my dear mother. 
Proceed, as you propose, to Norwood, and take Mr. 
Leslie’s advice. Spare our friend the news of his 
daughter’s loss—if lost she be—till she is restored 
to him. He can be of no use meanwhile. Let 
Giacomo rest here ; I may want him.” 

Harley then passed into the next room, and en- 
treated the prince and Leonard to await his return, 
and allow Giacomo to stay in the same room. 

He then went quickly back to Randal. What- 
ever might be his fears or emotions, Harley felt 
that he had need of all his coolness of judgment 
and presence of mind. The occasion made abrupt 
demand upon powers which had slept since boy- 
hood, but which now woke with a vigor that would 
have made even Kandal tremble, could he have de- 
tected the wit, the courage, the electric energies, 
masked under that tranquil self-possession. Lord 
L’Estrange and Randal soon reached the mar- 
chesa’s house, and learned that she had been out 
since morning in one of Count Peschiera’s car- 
riages. Randal stole an alarmed glance at Harley’s 
face. Hurley did not seem to notice it. 

‘* Now, Mr. Leslie, what do you advise next ?’’ 

‘Tam at a loss. Ah, perhaps, afraid of her 
father—knowing how despotic is bis belief in pa- 
ternal rights, and how tenacious he is of his word 
once passed, as it has been to me, she may have 
resolved to take refuge in the country—perhaps at 
the Casino, or at Mrs. Dale’s or Mrs. Hazeldean’s. 
I will hasten to inquire at the coach-office. Mean- 
while, you—’”’ 

‘‘Never mind me, Mr. Leslie. Do as you 

lease. But, if your surmises be just, you must 
Sane been a very rude wooer to the high-born lady 
you aspire to win.” 
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** Not so; but pee an unwelcome one. If 
she has indeed fled from me, need I say that + 4 
suit will be withdrawn at once? I am not aselfis 
lover, Lord L’Estrange.’’ 

“‘ Nor Lavindictive man. Yet, could I discover 
who has conspired against this lady, a guest under 
my father’s roof, I would crush him into the mire 
as easily as I set my foot upon this glove. Good- 
day to you, Mr. Leslie.’’ 

Ran al stood still for a few moments as Harley 
strided on; then his lip sneered as it muttered— 
*‘Insolent! He loves her. Well, I am avenged 
already.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Har.ey went straight to Peschiera’s hotel. He 
was told that the count had walked out with Mr. 
Frank Hazeldean and some other gentlemen who 
had breakfasted with him. He had left word, in 
case any one called, that he had gone to Tattersall’s 
to look at some horses that were for sale. To 
Tattersall’s went Harley. The count was in the 

ard leaning against a pillar, and surrounded b 
hionable friends. Lord L’Estrange paused, and, 
with a heroic effort at self-mastery, repressed his 
‘* T may lose all if I show that I suspect 
him ; and yet [ must insult and fight him rather 

than leave his movements free. Ah, is that youn 

Hazeldean? A thought strikes me!’’ Fran 
was standing apart from the group around the 
count, and looking very absent and very sad. 
Harley touched him on the shoulder, and drew 

him aside unobserved by the count. 

‘‘Mr. Hazeldean, your uncle Egerton is my 
dearest friend. Will you be a friend to me! [ 
want you,” 

** My lord—” 

** Follow me. Do not let Count Peschiera see 
us talking together.’’ 

Harley quitted the yard, and entered St. James’ 
Park by the little gate close by. In a very few 
words he informed Frank of Violante’s disappear- 
ance, and of his reasons for suspecting the count. 
Frank's first sentiment was that of indignant dis- 
belief that the brother to Beatrice could be so vile ; 
but as he gradually called to mind the cynical and 
corrupt vein of the count’s familiar conversation 
—the hints of Peschiera’s prejudice that had been 
dropped by Beatrice herself—and the general 
character for brilliant and daring profligacy which 
even the admirers of the count ascribed to him— 
Frank was compelled to reluctant acquiescence in 
Harley's suspicions ; and he said, with an earnest 

vity very rare to him—* Believe me, Lord 

*Estrange, if I can assist you in defeating a base 
and mercenary design against this poor young 
lady, you have but to show me how. One thing 
is clear—Peschiera was not personally engaged in 
this abduction, since I have been with him all 
day ; and—now I think of it—I begin to hope 
that you wrong him; for he has invited a large 

rty of us to make an excursion with him to 
Boslegne next week, in order to try his yacht ; 
which he could scarcely do, if—” 

‘* Yacht, at this time of the year! a man who 
habitually resides at Vienna—a yacht !”’ 

‘* Spendquick sells it a bargain, on account of the 
time of year and other reasons; and the count 
proposes to spend next summer in cruising about 
the Ionian Isles. He has some property on those 
Isles, which he has never yet visited.” 

“* How long is it since he bought this yacht ?”’ 


“Why, I am not sure that it is already ht 
—that is, paid for. Levy was to meet Spendquick 
this very morning to arrange the matter. Spend- 
quick complains that Levy screws him.”’ 

6s — Mr. Hazeldean, you are guiding me 
thro the maze. Where shall I find Lord 
Spendquick ?”’ 
Me At this hour, probably, in bed. Here is his 


‘* Thanks. And where lies the vessel ?”’ 

** Tt was off Blackwall the other day. I went 
to see it—* The Flying Dutchman’—a fine vessel, 
and carries guns.”’ 

“Enough. Now, heed me. There can be no 
immediate danger to Violante, so long as Peschiera 
does not meet her—so long as we know his move- 
ments. You are about to marry his sister. Avail 
ourself of that privilege to keep close by his side. 
fuse to be shaken off. Make what excuses for 
the present your invention suggests. I will give 
you an excuse. anxious and uneasy to know 
where you can find Madame di Negra.’’ 

‘Madame di Negra?’’ cried Frack. ‘* What 
of her? Is she not in Curzon Street ?”’ 

** No; she has gone out in one of the count’s 
carriages. In all probability tne driver of that 
carriage, or some servant in attendance on it, will 
come to the count in the course of the day ; and, 
in order to get rid of you, the count will tell you 
to see this servant, and ascertain yourself that his 
sister is safe. Pretend to believe what the man 
says, but make him come to your lodgings on pre- 
tence of writing there a letter to the marchesa. 
Once at your lodgings, and he will be safe; for I 
shall see that the officers of justice secure him. 
The moment he is there, send an express for me to 
my hotel.” 

‘* But,’’ said Frank, a little bewildered, ‘ if I 
go to my lodgings, how can I watch the count?’’ 

* It will not then be necessary. Only get him 
to accompany you to your lodgings, and part with 
him at the door.” 

** Stop, stop—you cannot suspect Madame di 
Negra of connivance in a scheme so infamous, 
Pardon me, Lord L’Estrange ; I cannot act in this 
matter—cannot even hear you, except as your foe, 
if you insinuate a word against the honor of the 
woman I love.’ 

** Brave gentleman, your hand. It is Madame 
di Negra 1 would save, as well as my friend’s 
young child. Think but of her, while you act as 

entreat, and all will go well. I confide in you. 
Now, return to the count.’’ 

Frank walked back to join Peschiera, and his 
brow was thoughtful, and his lips closed firmly. 
Harley had that gift which belongs to the genius 
of Action. He inspired others with the light of 
his own spirit and the force of his own will. 
Harley then hastened to Lord Spendquick, re- 
mained with that young gentleman some minutes, 
then repaired to his hotel, where Leonard, the 
prince, and Giacomo still awaited him. — 

‘*Come with me, both of you. You, too, Gia 
como. I must now see the police. We may then 
divide upon separate missions.” 

‘** Oh, my dear lord,’’ cried Leonard, “‘ you must 
have had good news. You seem cheerful and san- 

ine.” 
ar Seem! Nay,I am so! If TI once paused to 
despond—even to doubt—I should go mad. A foe 
to le, and an angel to save! Whose spirits 
would not rise high—whose wits would not move 





quick to the warm pulse of his heart ?” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Twiticut was dark in the room to which Bea- 
trice had conducted Violante. A great change had 
come over Beatrice. Humble and weeping, she 
knelt beside Violante, hiding her face, and implor- 
ing pardon. And Violante, striving to resist the 
terror for which she now saw such cause as no 
woman-heart can defy, still sought to soothe, and 
still sweetly assured forgiveness, 

Beatrice had learned—after quick and fierce 
questions, that at last compelled the answer that 
cleared away every doubt—that her jealousy had 
been groundless—that she had no rival in Violante. 
From that moment, the passions that had made 
her the tool of guilt abruptly vanished, and her 
conscience startled her with the magnitude of her 
treachery. Perhaps had Violante’s heart been 
wholly free, or she had been of that mere common- 
place, girlish character which women like Bea- 
trice are apt to despise, the marchesa’s affection 
for Peschiera, and her dread of him, might have 
made her try to persuade her young kinswoman 
at least to receive the count’s visit—at least to 
suffer him to make his own excuses, and plead his 
own cause. But there had been a loftiness of 
spirit in which Violante had first defied the 
marchesa’s questions, followed by such generous, 
exquisite sweetness, when the girl perceived how 
that wild heart was stung and maddened, and 
such purity of mournful candor when she had over- 
come her own virgin bashfulness sufficiently to un- 
deceive the error she detected, and confess where 
her own affections were placed, that Beatrice 
bowed before her as mariner of old to some fair 
saint that had allayed the storm. 

“‘ T have deceived you!” she cried through her 
sobs ; ‘* but I will now save you atany cost. Had 
you been as I deemed—the rival who had 
despoiled all the hopes of my future life—I would, 
without remorse, have been the accomplice I am 
pledged to be. But now, you!—oh, you—so 
and so noble—you can never be the bride of Pes- 
chiera. Nay, start not; he shall renounce his 
design forever, or I will go myself to our emperor, 
and expose the dark secrets of his life. Return 
with me quick to the home from which I ensnared 

ou.”’ 
. Beatrice’s hand was on the door while she 
ke. Suddenly her face fell—her li Ww 
white : the jar was locked from ottians. eShe 
called—no one answered; the bell-pull in the 
room gave no sound ; the windows were high and 
barred—they did not look on the river, nor the 
street, but on a close, gloomy, silent yard—high 


blank walls all around it—no one to hear the ery” 


of distress, rang it ever so loud and sharp. 

Beatrice divined that she herself had been no 
less ensnared than her companion ; that Peschi- 
era, distrustful of her firmness in evil, had pre- 
cluded her from the power of reparation. She 
was in a house only tenanted by his hirelings. 
Not a hope to save Violante from a fate that now 
appalled her, seemed to remain. Thus, in incohe- 
rent self-reproaches and frenzied tears, Beatrice 
knelt beside her victim, communicating more and 
more the terrors that she felt, as the hours rolled 
on, and the room darkened, till it was only by the 
dull lamp which gleamed through the grimy 
windows from the yard without, that each saw the 
face of the other. 

Night came on ; they heard a clock from some 
distant church strike the hours. The dim fire 





had long since burnt out, and the air became in- 
tensely cold. No one broke upon their solitude— 
not a voice was heard in the house. They felt 
neither cold nor hunger—they felt but the solitude, 
and the silence, and the dread of something that 
was to come. 

At length, about midnight, a bell rang at the 
street door ; then there was the quick sound of 
steps—of sullen bolts withdrawn—of low, mur- 
mured yoices. Light streamed through the chinks 
of the door to the apartment—the door itself 
opened. Two Italians bearing tapers entered, and 
the Count di Peschiera followed. 

Beatrice sprang "P: and rushed towards her 
brother. He placed his hand gently on her lip, 
and motioned to the Italians to withdraw. They 
placed the lights on the table, and vanished with- 
out a word. 

Peschiera then putting aside his sister, ap- 
proached Violante. 

‘¢ Fair kinswoman,”’ said he, with an air of eas 
but resolute assurance, ‘‘ there are things whic 
no man can excuse, and no woman can pardon, 
unless that love, which is beyond all laws, sug- 
gests excuse for the one, and obtains pardon for the 
other. In a word, I have sworn to win you, and 
I have had no opportunities to woo. Fear not; 
the worst that can befall you is to be my bride. 
Stand aside, my sister, stand aside.’’ 

** Giulio, no! Giulio Franzini, I stand between 
you and her ; you shall strike me to the earth be- 
fore ng can touch even the hem of her robe.’’ 

‘“* What, my sister !—you turn against me?” 

‘¢ And unless you instantly retire and leave her 
free, I will unmask you to the emperor.” 

** Too late, mon enfant! You will sail with us. 
The effects you may need for the voyage are al- 
ready on board. You will be witness to our mar- 
riage, and by a holy son of the church. Then tell 
the emperor what you will.’ 

With a light and sudden exertion of his strength, 
the count put away Beatrice, and fell on his knee 
before Violante, who, drawn to her full height, 
death-like pale, but untrembling, regarded him 
with unutterable disdain. 

‘** You scorn me now,’’ said he, throwing into 
his features an expression of humility and admira- 
tion, ** and I cannot wonder at it. But, believe 
me, that until the scorn yield to a kinder sentiment, 
I will take no advantage of the power I have 
gained over your fate.” 

‘* Power!” said Violante haughtily. ‘* You 
have ensnared me into this house—you have 

ined the power of aday ; but the power over my 
‘ate—no !”’ 

‘You mean that your friends have discovered 
your disappearance, and are on your track. Fair 
one, I provide against your friends, and I defy all 
the laws and police of England. ‘The vessel that 
will bear you from these shores waits in the river 
hard by. Beatrice, I warn you—he still—unhand 
me. Tn that vessel will be a priest who shall join 
our hands, but not before you will recognize the 
truth, that she who flies with Giulio Peschiera 
must become his wife, or quit him as the disgrace 
of her house, and the scorn of her sex.”’ 

*¢ Oh, villain! villain!’ cried Beatrice. 

“« Peste, my sister, gentler words. You, too, 
would marry. I tell no tales of you. Signorina, 
I grieve to threaten force. Give me your hand ; 
we must be gone.” 

Violante cluded the clasp that would have pro- 
faned her, and, darting across the room, opened the 
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door, and closed it hastily behind her. Beatrice 

clung firmly to the count to detain him from pur- 

suit. But just without the door, close, as if 

listening to what passed within, stood a man 

wrapped from head to foot ina large boat-cloak. 

The ray of the lamp that beamed on the man, 
Jeamed on the barrel of a pistol which he held in 
is right hand. 

‘‘ Hist !’’ whispered the man in English; and 
passing his arm around her—* in this house you 
are in that ruffian’s power; out of it, safe. h! 
I am by your side—I, Violante !” 

The voice thrilled to Violante’s heart. She 
started—looked up, but nothing was seen of the 
man’s face, what with the hat and cloak, save a 
mass of raven curls and a beard of the same 
hue. 

The count now threw open the door, dragging 
after him his sister, who still clung around him. 

‘* Ha—that is well!’’ he cried to the man in 
Italian. ‘* Bear the lady after me, genily ; but 
if she attempt to cry out—why, force enough to 
silence her, not more. As fur you, Beutrice, 
traitress that you are,I could strike you to the 
earth—but—no, this suffices.” He caught his 
sister in his arms, as he spoke, and, regardless 
of her cries and struggles, sprang down the 
stairs. 

The hall was crowded with fierce swarthy men. 
The count turned to one of them, and whispered ; 
in an instant the marchesa was seized and gagged. 
The count cast a look over his shoulder; Violante 
was close behind, supported by the man to whom 
Peschiera had consigned her, and who was point- 
ing to Beatrice, and appeared warning Violante 
against resistance. Violante was silent, and 
seemed resigned. Peschiera smiled cynically, and, 
preceded by some of his hirelings, who held torches, 
descended a few steps that led to an abrupt land- 
ing-place between the hall and the basement 
story. There, a small door stood open, and the 
river flowed close by. A boat was moored on the 
bank, round which grouped four men, who had the 
air of foreign sailors. At the appearance of Pes- 
chiera, three of these men sprang into the boat 
and got ready their oars. The fourth carefully 
reiidjusted a plank thrown from the boat to the 
wharf, and oifered his arm obsequiously to Pes- 
chiera. The count was the first to enter, and, 
humming a gay opera air, took his place by the 
helm. ‘The two females were next lifted in, and 
Violante felt her hand pressed almost convuisively 
by the man who st by the plank. The rest 
followed, and in another minute the boat bounded 
swiftly over the waves towards a vessel that lay 
several furlongs adown the river, and apart from 
all the meaner craft that crowded the stream. The 
stars struggled pale through the foggy atmosphere ; 
not a word was heard within the boat—no sound 
save the regular splash of the oars. The count 
used from his lively tune, and, gathering round 
m the ample folds of his fur pelisse, seemed ab- 
sorbed in thought. Even by the imperfect light 
of the stars, Peschiera’s face wore an air of sover- 
eign triumph. ‘The result had justified that care- 
less and insolent confidence in himself and in 
fortune, which was the most prominent feature in 
the character of the man who, both bravo and 
gamester, had played against the world, with his 

ier in one hand, and co; dice in the other. 
Violante, once in a vessel filled by his own men, 
was irretrievably in his power. Even her father 


chiera had saved name and repute in becoming 
Peschiera’s wife. Even the pride of sex in Vio- 
lante herself must induce her to confirm what Pes- 
chiera, of course, intended to state, viz., that she 
was a willing partner in a bridegroom’s schemes 
of flight towards the altar, rather than the poor 
victim of a betrayer, and receiving his hand but 
from his mercy. He saw his fortune secured, his 
success envied, his very character rehabilitated hy 
his splendid nuptials. Ambition began to mingle 
with his dreams of pleasure and pomp. What 
post in the court or the state too high for the 
aspirations of one who had evinced the most incon- 
testable talent for active life—the talent to succeed 
in all that the will had undertaken? Thus mused 
the count, half forgetful of the present, and absorbed 
in the golden future, till he was aroused by a loud 
hail from the vessel, and the bustle on board the 
boat, as the sailors caught at the rope flung forth 
to them. He then rose and moved towards Vio- 
lante. But the man who was still in charge of 
her passed the count lightly, half leading, half 
carrying his passive prisoner. ‘‘ Pardon, excel- 
lency,’’ said the man in Italian, ‘‘ but the boat is 
crowded, and rocks so much that your aid would 
but disturb our footing.”” Before Peschiera could 
reply, Violante was already on the steps of the ves- 
sel, and the count paused till, with elated smile, 
he saw her safely standing on the deck. Beatrice 
followed, and then Peschiera himself; but when 
the Italians in his train also thronged towards the 
sides of the boat, two of the sailors got before 
them, and let go the rope, while the other two 
plied their oars vigorously, and pulled back towards 
shore. ‘The Italians burst into an amazed and in- 
dignant volley of execrations. ‘Silence,’’ said 
the sailor who had stood by the plank, ‘“‘ we obey 
orders. If you are not quiet, we shall upset the 
boat. We can swim; Heaven and Monsignore 
San Giacomo pity you if you cannot.’’ 

Meanwhile, as Peschiera leapt upon deck, a flood 
of light poured upon him from lifted torches. 
That light streamed full on the face and form of 
a man of commanding stature, whose arm was 
around Violante, and whose dark eyes flashed upon 
the count more luminously than the torches. On 
one side of this man stood the Austrian prince ; on 
the other side (a cloak, and a profusion of false 
dark locks, at his feet) stood Lord L’Estrange, his 
arms folded, and his lips curved by a smile, in 
which the ironical humor native to the man was 
tempered with a calm and supreme disdain. The 
count strove to speak, but his voice faltered. All 
around him looked ominous and hostile. He saw 
many Italian faces, but they scowled at him with 
vindictive hate; in the rear were English mar- 
iners, peering curiously over the shoulders of the 
foreigners, and with a broad grin on their open 
countenances. Suddenly, as the count thus stood 
perplexed, cowering, stupefied, there burst from all 
the Italians present a hoot of unutterable scorn— 
‘“‘Il traditore! il traditore!’’—(the traitor! the 
traitor !) 

The count was brave, and at the cry he lifted 
his head with a certain majesty. 

At that moment Harley, raising his hand as if 
to silence the hoot, came forth from the group b 
which he had been hitherto standing, and tow 
him the count advanced with a bold stride. 

‘* What trick is this?’ he said in French, 
fiercely. ‘‘I divine that it is you whom I can 
single out for explanation and atonement.” 





must feel grateful to learn that the captive of Pes- 


‘© Pardieu Monsieur le Comte,’’ answered Harley 
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in the same language, which lends itself so well to 
lished sarcasm and high-bred enmity—* let us 
istinguish. Explanation should come from me, I 
allow ; but atonement I have the honor to resign 
to yourself. This vessel’’— 

“Ts mine!” cried the count. ‘‘Those men, 
who insult me, should be in my pay.” 

‘The men in your pay, Monsieur le Comte, are 
on shore, drinking success to your voyage. But, 
anxious still to procure you the gratification of 
being amongst your own countrymen, those whom 
I have taken into my pay are still better Italians 
than the pirates whose place they supply; per- 
haps not such good sailors ; but then I have taken 
the liberty to add to the equipment of a vessel, 
which has cost me too much to risk lightly, some 
stout English seamen, who are mariners more 
practised than even your pirates. Your grand 
mistake, Monsieur le Comte, is in thinking that the 
* Flying Dutchman’ is yours. With many apologies 
for interfering with your intention to purchase it, 
I beg to inform you that Lord Spendquick has 
kindly sold it to*me. Nevertheless, Monsieur le 
Comte, for the next few weeks I place it—men and 
all—at your service.” 

Peschiera smiled scornfully. 

“T thank your lordship; but since I presume 
that [ shall no longer have the travelling compan- 
ion who alone could make the voyage attractive, I 
shall return to shore, and will simply request you 
to infurm me at what hour you can receive the 
friend whom I shall depute to discuss that part of 
the question yet untouched, and to e that 
the atonement, whether it be due from me or 

ourself, may be rendered as satisfactory as you 
Gene condescended to make the explanation.”’ 

‘* Let not that vex you, Monsieur le Comte—the 
atonement is, in ontk, made already ; so anxious 
have I been to forestall all that your nice sense of 
honor would induce so complete a gentleman to 
desire. You have ensnared a young heiress, it is 
true ; but you see that it was only to restore her 
to the arms of her father. You have juggled an 
illustrious kinsman out of his heritage ; but you 
have voluntarily come on board this vessel, first, to 
enable his highness the Prince * * * *, of whose 
rank at the Austrian court you are fully aware, to 
state to your emperor that he himself has been 
witness of the manner in which you interpreted his 
imperial majesty’s assent to your nuptials with a 
child of one of the first subjects in his Italian 
realm; and, next, tocommence, by a penitential ex- 
cursion to the seas of the Baltic, the sentence of 
banishment which [ have no doubt will accompany 
the same act that restores to the chief of your 
house his lands and his honors.” 

The count started. 

‘** That restoration,’ said the Austrian prince, 
who had advanced to Harley’s side, ‘I already 
guarantee. Disgrace that you are, Giulio Fran- 
zini, to the nobles of the empire, I will not leave 
my royal master till his hand strike your name 
from the roll. #I have here your own letters, to 
prove that your kinsman was duped by yourself 
into the revolt which you would have headed as a 
Catiline, if it had not better suited your nature to 
betray it as a Judas. In ten days from this time, 
these letters will be laid before the emperor and 
his council.’’ 

** Are you satisfied, Monsieur le Comte,” said 
Harley, “‘ with your atonement so far? if not I 
have procured you the occasion to render it yet 
more complete. Before you stands the kinsman 


for a while, you ruined his fortunes, you failed to 
sully h® hearth. His heart can grant you pardon, 
and hereafter his hand may give youalms. Kneel, 
then, Giulio Franzini—kneel, baffled bravo—kneel, 
ruined gamester—kneel, miserable outcast—at the 
feet of Alphonso, Prince of Monteleone and Duke of 
Serrano.’ 

The above dialogue had been in French, which 
only a few of the Italians present understood, and 
that imperfectly ; but at the name with which 
Harley concluded his address to the count, a simul- 
taneous cry from those Italians broke forth. 

** Alphonso the Good !—Alphonso the Good! 
Viva—viva—the good Duke of Serrano !”’ 

And, forgetful even of the count, they crowded 

round the tall form of Riccabocca, striving who 
should first kiss his hand—the very hem of his gar- 
ments. 
Riceabocca’s eyes overflowed. The gaunt exile 
seemed transfigured into another and more kingly 
man. An inexpressible dignity invested him, 
He stretched forth his arms, as if to bless his 
countrymen. Even that rude cry, from humble 
men, exiles like himself, consoled him for years of 
banishment and penury. 

‘Thanks, thanks,’”? he continued; ‘thanks, 
Some day or other you will all perhaps return with 
me to the beloved land!” 

The Austrian prince bowed his head as if in as- 
sent to the prayer. 

‘¢ Giulio Franzini,”’ said the Duke of Serrano— 
for so we may now call the threadbare recluse of 
the Casino—* had this last villanous design of 
yours been allowed by Providence, think you that 
there’ is one spot on earth on which the ravisher 
could have been saved from a father’s arm? But 
now Heaven has been more kind, In this hour let 
me imitate its mercy ;’’ and with relaxing brow 
the duke mildly drew near to his guilty kinsman. 

From the moment the Austrian prince had ad- 
dressed him, the count had preserved a profound 
silence showing neither repentance nor shame. 
Gathering himself up, he had stood firm, glaring 
round him like one at bay. But as the prince 
now a he waved his hand, and exclaimed, 
** Back, pedant, back ; you have not triumphed yet. 
And you, prating German, tell your tales to our 
emperor. I shall be by his throne to answer—if, 
indeed, you escape from the meeting to which I 
will force you by the way.” He spoke and made 
a rush towards the side of the vessel. But Har- 
ley’s quick wit had foreseen the count’s intention, 
and Harley’s quick eye had given the signal by 
which it was frustrated. Seized in the gripe of 
his own watchful and indignant countrymen, just 
as he was about to plunge into the stream, Pes- 
chiera was dragged back—pinioned down. Then 
the expression of his whole countenance changed ; 
the desperate violence of the inborn gladiator 
broke forth. His great strength enabled him to 
break loose more than once, to dash more than 
one man to the floor of the deck ; but at length, 
overpowered by numbers, though still struggling 
—all dignity, all attempt at presence of mind gone, 
uttering curses the most plebeian, gnashing his 
teeth, and foaming at the mouth, nothing seemed 
left of the brilliant Lothario but the coarse fury of 
the fierce natural man, 

Then still preserving that air and tone of ex- 
quisite imperturbable irony which might have 
graced the marquis of the old French regime, and 
which the highest comedian might have sighed to 
imitate in vain, Harley bowed low to the storming 





you have wronged. He knows now, that though, 





count. 
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** Adieu, Monsieur le Comte—adieu! I am re- 
juiced to see that you are so well provided with 
furs. You will need them for your voyage; it is 
a very cold one at this time of the year. ‘The ves- 
sel which you have honored me by entering is 
bound to Norway. The Italians who accompany 
you were sent by yourself into exile, and in re- 
turn, they now kindly promise to enliven you with 
their society, whenever you feel somewhat tired 
of your own. Conduct the count to his cabin. 
Gently there, gently. Adieu, Monsieur le Comte, 
adieu! et bon voyage.”’ 

Harley turned lightly on his heel, as Peschiera, 
in spite of his oman, was now fairly carried 
down to the cabin. 

** A trick for the trickster,”’ said L’Estrange to 
the Austrian prince. ‘ The revenge of a farce on 
the would-be tragedian.”’ 

‘** More than that—he is ruined.” 

‘* And ridiculous,’’ quoth Harley. ‘I should 
like to see his look when they land him in Norway.”’ 
Harley then passed towards the centre of the ves- 
sel, by which, hitherto partially concealed by the 
sailors, who were now busily occupied, stood 
Beatrice ; Frank Hazeldean, who had first received 
her on entering the vessel, standing by her side ; 
and Leonard, a little apart from the two, in quiet 
observation of all that had around him. 
Beatrice appeared but little to heed Frank; her 
dark eyes were lifted to the dim starry skies, and 
her lips were moving as if in prayer; yet her youn 
— ~ speaking to her in great emotion, low oat 
rapidly. 

rf : no—do not think for a moment that we 
suspect you, Beatrice. I will answer for. your 
honor with my life. Oh, why will you turn from 
me—why akon not speak !”’ 

‘¢ A moment later,’’ said Beatrice softly. ‘* Give 
me one moment yet.’’ She passed slowly and fal- 
teringly towards Leonard—placed her hand, that 
trembled, on his arm—and led him aside, to the 
verge of the vessel. Frank, startled by her move- 
ment, made a step as if to follow, and then stopped 
short, and looked on, but with a clouded and 
doubtful countenance. Harley’s smile had gone, 
and his eye was also watchful. 

It was but a few words that Beatrice spoke—it 
was but by asentence or so that Leonard answered ; 
and then Beatrice extended her hand which the 
fours poet bent over, and kissed in silence. She 
ingered an instant; and, even by the starlight, 
Harley noted the blush that overspread her face. 
The blush faded as Beatrice returned to Frank. 
Lord L’Estrange would have retired—she signed 
to him to stay. 

“* My lord,” she said very firmly, ‘‘ I cannot accuse 
you of harshness to my sinful and unhappy broth- 
er. His offence might perhaps deserve a heavier 
punishment than that which you inflict with such 
playful scorn. But whatever his penance, con- 
tempt now, or poverty later, I feel that his sister 
should be by his side to share it. Iam not inno- 
cent, if he be guilty ; and, wreck though he be, 
nothing else on this dark sea of life is now left to 
me tocling to. Hush,my lord! I shall not leave 
this vessel. All that I entreat of you is, to order 
your men to —S my brother, siace a woman 
will be by his side.”’ 

** But, marchesa, this cannot be ; and—’’ 

‘*¢ Beatrice, Beatrice—and me !—our betrothal ? 
Do you forget me!’’ cried Frank, in reproachful 
agony. 

** No, young and too noble lover; I shall re- 
member you ever in my prayers. But listen. <I 
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have been deceived—hurried on, I might say—b 
others, but also, and far more, by my own mad an 
blinded heart—deceived, hurried on, to wrong you 
and to belie myself. My shame burns into me 
when I think that I could have inflicted on you 
the just anger of your family—linked you to my 
own ruined fortunes, my own tarnished name—my 
own—”’ 

‘* Your own generous, loving heart !—that is all 
[asked !” cried Frank. ‘* Cease, cease—that heart 
is mine still!” 

Tears gushed from the Italian’s eyes. 

és et coal I never loved you ; this heart was 
dead to you, and it will be dead to all else for- 
ever. Farewell. You will forget me sooner than 
you think for—sooner than I shall forget you—as a 
friend, as a brother—if brothers had natures as 
tender and as kind as yours! Now, my lord, will 
you give me your arm! [ would join the count.” 

‘* Stay—one word, madam,” said Frank, very 
pale, and through his set teeth, but calmly, and 
with a pride on his brow which had never before 
dignified its careless open expression—* one word. 
T may not be worthy of you in anything else—but 
an honest love, that never doubted, never suspected 
—that would have clung to you though all the 
world were against ; such a love makes the meanest 
man of worth. One word, frank andopen. By all 
that you hold most sacred in your creed, did you 
speak the truth when you said that you never 
loved me ?”’ 

Beatrice bent down her head; she was abashed 
before thisymanly nature that she had so deceived, 
and perhaps till then undervalued. 

‘* Pardon, pardon,”’ she said, in reluctant accents, 
half-choked by the rising of a sob. 

At her hesitation Frank’s face lighted as if with 
sudden hope. She raised her eyes, and saw the 
change in him, then glanced where Leonard stood, 
mournful and motionless. She shivered, and 
added firmly— 

‘*Yes—pardon ; for I spoke the truth; andI 
had no heart to give. It might have been as wax 
to another—it was of granite to you.’’ She paused, 
and muttered inly—** Granite, and—broken !” 

Frank said not a word more. He stood rooted 
to the spot, not even gazing after Beatrice as she 
— away leaning on the arm of Lord L’Estrange. 

Te then walked resolutely away, and watched the 
boat that the men were now lowering from the 
side of the vessel. Beatrice stopped when she 
came near the place where Violante stood, answer- 
ing in agitated whispers her father’s anxious ques- 
tions. As she stopped, she leaned more heavily 
upon Harley. ‘‘ Itis your arm that trembles now, 
Lord L’Estrange,’’ said she, with a mournful smile 
and, quitting him before he could answer, she 
bowed down her head meekly before Violante. 
** You have pardoned me already,” she said, in a 
tone that reached only the girl’s ear, ‘* and my last 
words shall not be of the past. I see your future 
spread bright before me under those steadfast stars. 
Love still ; hope and trust. These are the last 
words of her who will soon die to the world. Fair 
maid, they are prophetic !”’ * 

Violante shrank back to’ her father’s breast, and 
there hid her glowing face, resigning her hand to 
Beatrice, who pressed it to her bosom. The mar- 
chesa then came back to Harley, and disappeared 
with him in the interior of the vessel. 

When Harley reappeared on deck, he seemed 
much flurried and disturbed. He kept aloof from 
the duke and Violante, and was the last to enter 
the boat, that was now lowered in‘*o the water. 
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As he and his companions reached the land, they 
saw the vessel in movement, and gliding slowly 
down the river. 

** Courage, Leonard, courage !” murmured Har- 
ley. ‘‘ You grieve, and nobly. But you have 
shunned the worst and most vulgar deceit in civil- 
ized life; you have not simulated love. Better 
that yon poor lady should be, awhile, the sufferer 
from a harsh truth, than the eternal martyr of a 
flattering lie! Alas! my Leonard! with the love 
of the poet’s dream are linked only the graces ; 


=e the love of the human heart come the awful 
‘ates !”” 

‘ My lord, poets do not dream when they love. 
You will learn how the feelings are deep in pro 
tion as the fancies are vivid, when you read that 
confession of genius and woe which [ have left in 
your hands.”’ 

Leonard turned away. Harley’s gaze followed 
him with inquiring interest, and suddenly en- 
countered the soft, dark, grateful eyes of Violante. 
‘* The Fates, the Fates!’’ murmured Harley. 








From the British Journal. 
THE GOLD-FINDERS. 


Tue blithe midsummer time, brother, 
The prime of all the year, 
Is shining on our Irish hills, 
And you are watching here ; 
Watching beside me night and day 
On this wild southern wold, 
Where my grave will lie so far away, 
And we came to find the gold. 


We have been brave to strive, brother, 
We have been strong to toil ; 

For I have served the stranger, dear, 
And you have delved the soil ; 

And they would call us rich at home, 
But oh, the sea is wide, 

Or I might see my mother’s face, 
And die at her fireside. 


Alas! that we should part, brother, 
Who were so kind and true ; 

That this poor hut by night and morn 
Should be so lone for you ; 

That our father and our mother sit 
By a distant hearth and cold, 

But you know ’t was for their sakes, dear, 
That we came to find the gold. 


Our own old cottage home, brother, 
That stood so warm and low, 

On the farm, beside the river, they 
Took from us long ago. 

I have dreamt of all its meadow springs, 
Of all its harvest cheer, 

But the stranger owns it many a day, 
And I am dying here. 


Don’t mind my foolish words, dear, 
God’s blessed will be done ; 

But when you buy it back, with what 
These poor hands helped to win, 

Oh ! never think it was for that 
Your sister’s life was sold, 

Though the heart broke down at last, dear, 
Where we went to find the gold. 


You see that withered bud, brother, 
Plucked from a wild rose-tree ; 
*T was kept but for the sake of one 
That dealt not well with me. 

If I have never named him since, 
It was not all for pride ; 

And maybe, brother, he was right 
To choose a richer bride. 


That long sore fret has passed, dear ; 
We will speak of better things. 

What signifies the loss or gain 
This poor world’s journey brings? 

There ’s nothing poor or false in heaven, 
No hopes that lose their hold, 

And the way is short from this wild plain 


Don’t let my mother miss me, 
When you and Mary wed, 
But mind how we have worked and lived, 
And cheer the gray old head ; 
And plant a cross upon my grave, 
For some poor soul to see. 
And, brother, keep the good straight way, 
It will bring you safe to me. 
Frances Brown. 





From Punch. 
THE HERO OF THE HUSTINGS. 


THE honorable gentleman upon the Hustings stood 

For two hours of a summer’s day—a feat of lusti- 
hood— 

And shouted forth, and saw’d the air with all his 
force and might, 

The temperature higher than a hundred, Fahrenheit. 


The sun above him blazing from a blue unclouded sky, 

He frying like a sausage that could feel itself to fry ; 

It rained upon him cats and dogs ; and likewise, it is 

true 

However strange the circumstance, that he was drip- 
ping, too. 


The undeveloped offspring of the gallinaceous tribe, 

The free and independent men, with many a taunt 
and gibe, 

Launched also at the candidate’s unvenerated head, 

And frequently advised him to go home and go to bed. 


Not only did this hero spout thus long upon his legs, 
And brave the sun, the puppy-dogs, the kittens, and 


e 

Not only +, the execrations of the mob, 

But lost above a thousand pounds, moreover, by the 
job. 


Such lots of money, fortitude, exertion, pluck, and 
nerve, 

It costs to gain the privilege those gentlemen to serve, 

Who yell at you, and pelt you with all sorts of nasty 
things ; 

Surely a seat in Parliament some vast enjoyment 

brings ! 





EPITAPH. 


Sue. 

*¢ Grieve not for me, my dearest dear, 
I am not dead, but sleeping here ; 
In patience wait, prepare to die, 
For thou must shortly come to I.’’ 


He. 


**T do not grieve, my dearest life— 
Sleep on—I ’ve got another wife ; 
I therefore cannot come to thee, 





Where we came to find the gold. 





For I must stay to comfort she.’’ 
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From the Times, 27th August. 
ATLANTIC RACING. 


Most readers will recollect that during the re- 
cent debates in the American Congress the stormy 
discussions upon national rights were varied by 
the introduction of a very different pgs 
A commercial company charging itself with the 
navigation of the Atlantic between Liverpool and 
New York, and subsidized expressly by the State 
in aid of its performances, applied to have its pre- 
mium increased. As the augmentation demanded 
amounted to 100 per cent. on the original ‘grant, 
the petition created some little consternation, but 
in the end it was granted, and the American line 
of Atlantic steamers will henceforth receive twice 
the subsidy before given. This circumstance has 
been made the subject of allusion by a corre- 
spondent whose communication, with the signa- 
ture of ‘* Far Pray,’ will be found in another 
part of our impression. That the writer is 
strangely mistaken in his reference of the question 
to that of Free ‘Trade will be very easily discov- 
ered ; but the general train of thought suggested 
by the letter, may be turned, we conceive, to some 
profitable account. It is by no means clear that 
these matters are rightly understood either on one 
side of the ocean or the other. 

Between Liverpool and New York there are 
running two lines of steamers, one British and 
one American, encouraged in each case by large 
grants of money from their respective governments 
to perform the voyage in the shortest possible time. 
The subsidy contributed to the British line amounts 
to a quarter of a million sterling ; that enjoyed by 
the American Company was till lately about the 
same. It is underst that, in consideration of 
these special allowances, the stipendiary companies 
are to disregard certain ordinary views of mercan- 
tile enterprise. ‘The vessels are built for speed 
only, and carry no heavier cargoes than mails and 
passengers, their otherwise enormous tonnage being 
absorbed in engine and coal room. They differ, in 
fact, from vulgar merchantmen little less —- 
than ships of war, being constructed not, indeed, 
for fighting, but for running, to the prejudice of 
all more productive capacities. Under these cir- 
cumstances the passage across the Atlantic has 
been reduced from weeks to days, and is now 
literally a question of hours. The American 
steamers, though not excelling our own in their 
average performances, have succeeded in winning 
one race by about half a neck; that is to say, 
the very quickest transit on record—being four 
hours shorter than that next to it—has been ex- 
ecuted by an American vessel. As the passage 
may be set at about 250 hours, there, of course, 
seems margin enough to make up the odd four, 
and it is evident that favorable circumstances of 
work or weather might any day turn the scale in 
favor of the English. The competition, indeed, 
is to be prosecuted more vigorously than before, 
and it is upon this assumption, coupled with the 
credit of ‘* victory,” that the American Company 
has succeeded in obtaining the large increase of 
subsidy mentioned above. 

Between the two governments, therefore, a 
bounty amounting to something like three-quarters 
of a million annually will be paid upon ocean 
racing. Now there can be no doubt that it is of 
the very highest importance to bring two such 
countries as Great Britain and America as close as 
possible to each other. It may be conceded, also, 
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that the great principle at stake is not damaged by 
the smallness of the gain apparently procurable. 
Four hours is not a large proportion of 250, but, 
if hours and even minutes had not been closely 
reckoned, that very average of 250 would never 
have been nadiel. A chronometer obtains the 
prize over another by the difference of thirty sec- 
onds ina year. This difference in itself may be 
inappreciable, but it is owing to this competition 
for seconds that our ordinary timepieces go so 
well to minutes. In a good race the actual differ- 
ence will always be small; otherwise, indeed, the 
race would not be a good one. But, granting all 
this, is it worth while, upon sound views of policy, 
to purchase the improvements still possibly oh- 
tainable at so high a premium, and, if so, is this 
premium offered in the most advisable shape and 
manner ? 

Considering the relative position of the two 
countries, their commercial relations and their 
natural advantages, it is perfectly certain that the 
traffic across the ocean which divides them would 
not only be performed without the aid of bounties, 
but would performed under the stimulus of 
strong competition. This competition would not 
indeed legitimately be pushed to the extent of 
trading without profit. Remuneration would al- 
ways be looked to as a fair condition of a voyage ; 
but what, it may be asked, would be the probable 
difference between voyages thus executed under 
the ordinary incentives of trade, and those per- 
formed under the artificial encouragement of 
bounties? It is for this difference, and nothing 
more, that our state premiums are now paid; and 
if 114 miles an hour could be done at «a profit, is 
it desirable to do 114 at a loss? Perhaps it may 
be said that four or five hours’ difference in the 
delivery of a mail may make the difference of 
peace or war between the two countries, and that 
we need hardly look beyond the recent crisis for 
an illustration of the contingency. But would 
even the mails, on the whole, be carried less 
expeditiously than at present if the duty were left 
to the unaided energies of British and American 
mariners? For it is not to be forgotten that if 
bounties provide us with one swift line of steam- 
ships, they entirely drive all others from the field. 
If the stimulus of fixed premiums is guined, the 
stimulus of free competition is lost. No vessel 
will attempt to run against another which starts 
with the advantage of a subsidy. 

The reader wil easily observe that there is a 
great distinction between bounties thus allotted and 
the encouragements commonly offered to mechan- 
ical or scientific excellence. When premiums were 
proposed for the best chronometers, we did not 
contract beforehand to pay an annual stipend to 
some manufacturing house, but adjudged the re- 
ward to the best performance after free competition. 
In the same way with race-horses and with yachts, 
there are substantial incentives to excellence, but 
they do not include special bounties to breeders or 
builders, although the ordinary stimulus of com- 
petition is much weaker in these cases than in that 
of seagoing steamers. It is hardly clear therefore 
that our policy in this respect is sound, although, 
on the other hand, it may be said, aes, that 
more is at stake than mere superiority of speed. 
The steamers ultimately triumphant, whether 
British or American, will monopolize the whole 
traffic of the ocean to and fro, and this traffic it is 
well worth securing by a bounty to the conquerors. 
Just as no private speculator could contend with a 
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salaried company, so no unsubsidized British line 
could compete with a subsidized American line. The 
Americans, indeed, say that we were getting. the 
Atlantic to ourselves when a good premium evoked 
competition on their side of the water, and they 
now expect that a still better premium will put 
them in our place. But what is to be the end of 
such a struggle! Four hours’ advantage, more or 
less, will certainly not decide such a championship, 
and if, as has been plainly confessed, these four 
hours have cost an extra quarter of a million a 
year, what will be the expense of a genuine or 
permanent victory ? 

We have thrown out these remarks for public 
consideration, because it appears to us that expe- 
rience is going very near towards convicting the 
country of error in the case before us, and that the 
two states are approaching the predicament of rival 
railway companies. At the very period when the 
room for improvement has become smallest we are 
rendering ourselves liable to the largest demands. 
As things now stand, it is scarcely possible, in the 
absence of any remarkable invention, that the 
speed of our Atlantic voyages can be materially 
increased. We may work up our four hours’ arrear- 
age, or the Americans, perhaps, may turn this 
surplus into five, but we hardly see how much 
more is to be expected. Meantime, the free course 
of competition is entirely suspended, and, after 
giving away a quarter of a million a year, we shall 
be reduced to the necessity of either spending as 
much more, or submitting in this respect to a dis- 
advantage which will neutralize our bounty al- 
together. 





From the Spectator, 28th August. 
PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA. 

On that memorable morning, in March, 1712, 
when our esteemed namesake, Mr. Spectator, at- 
tended Sir Roger de Coverley, at his lodgings in 
Norfolk Buildings, to accompany the worthy 
Knight on a visit to the tombs at Westminster 
Abbey, he found him undergoing the process of 
shaving at the hands of his butler. Sir Roger 
was ‘ no sooner dressed than he called for a glass 
of Widow Trueby’s Water, which he told me he 
always drank before he went abroad ;” adding, 
that ‘** he looked upon it to be very good for a Man 
whilst he staid in Town, to keep off Infection ; 
and that he got together a great Quantity of it 
upon the first News of the Sickness being at 
Dantzick.”” This notable anti-infection fluid was a 
distillation of poppies; invented, we presume, by 
the wealthy Widow Trueby. 

It is not a little remarkable that the “‘ Sickness”’ 
of last century came by way of Dantzic, even as 
the cholera comes from that quarter in this our own 
time ; and also that the quack specific spoken of 
as a counteracting agent should be a weak tincture 
of opium. The Sickness, like the cholera, came 
from the dirty parts of the world; and Sir Roger 
found, no doubt from experience, that the infection 
required to be repelled far more in the vitiated 
atmosphere of the town than in the pure air of 
the country. 

Cholera is again threatening Europe, through 
Poland and West Prussia. The progress of the 
disease is steady and assured. It appears to 
decimate one population and on to another 
with a fatal regularity; but its advance, though 
in certain specific directions, seems to be unac- 
countable and capricious, unless we hold that it 
depends upon the sanitary state of the invaded 
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districts. We first hear of it in the inferior towns 
of Poland ; then it reaches Warsaw, slaying one 
day 244 and another 207 persons. The latter 
number died on the 18th of August, when there 
were 550 persons severely attacked and 1474 
under treatment. In the Duchy of Posen, the 
epidemic has appeared at Pletschen, Jarocin, New- 
stadt, Dobrzyca, Klonowo, Philadelphia, where, u 

to the 18th instant, great numbers had fallen. It 
is remarkable that in none of the three last-named 
localities was there any medical man, and that 
generally the insufficient medical attendance 
throughout the district had aggravated the evil. 
Since the 18th, cholera has appeared in various 
villages on the frontier district of Posen and Po- 
land. It has also entered Silesia, and killed off a 
contingent in the district of Landsberg ; and, to 
crown all, we find it by the latest accounts at 
Dirschau, Dantzic, Elbing, and Marienburg. 

Detailed observation confirms the inference, 
therefore, that ‘‘the Sickness” of our day is on 
its way, by the accustomed routes, to the Western 
parts of Europe and these islands. 

Whether cholera is ‘* contagious” or not, is a 
uestion which can well afford to wait for the 
ecision of the scientific. It is not very important 

so far as practical effort in meeting the evil is con- 
cerned. For even if it is contagious, and a 
special morbific agent is portable and capable of 
transfer from person to person, as the Globe is 
contending at these presents, still cholera patients 
must be attended, for the withholding of medical 
attendance would be not only inhuman but impoli- 
tic ; and belief in contagion should only dictate 
greater care and the adoption of precautionary 
measures. It is an incontestable fact, that local 
impurities and atmospheric corruption at least 
aggravate the severity of the disease, predispose 
the frame to it, and are indeed far oka causes 
than personal contagion. The practical question, 
therefore, is not whether we may apprehend 
losses from the contagion of an epidemic, but 
whether the conditions of our physical social ex- 
istence are not such as to heighten its severity when 
it appears. It is evident enough that cholera is 
not necessarily contagious ; and as we improve 
the conditions of life, so we diminish the probabili- 
ties of the spread of the disease. 

The cholera is coming—and now is our latest 
time for preparation. ‘It is already the tenth if 
not the eleventh hour. An insignificant-looking 
sentence in the last weekly report of the Regis- 
trar-General on the health of London is therefore 
peculiarly well-timed — 


While cholera is in Warsaw, those measures should 
be carried out which experience has shown cannot be 
attempted when the epidemic is in London. 


‘‘ Those measures’? are drainage and other 
hygienic arrangements. Any student of the 
Registrar’s weekly reports must see that an im- 
mense proportion of deaths by summer cholera and 
diarrhoea were directly caused by the foulness of 
the conditions under which the sufferers lived and 
breathed. We cannot rebuild London before 
‘‘ the Sickness”’ shall be reported to have arrived 
at Mivart’s ; but we may do something to cleanse 
it even in that time; and we ry | prepare to 
undergo this next visitation with a healthier and 
more intelligent patience, to be followed, not by 
talking and pretences of sanitary reform, but b 





great practical repentance for not having su 
ciently obeyed the _ of life in our town polity. 
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From the Examiner. 


The Life of Napoleon Bo e. By Witt 
Hazurr. Second Edition. Revised by his Son. 
4 vols. Office of Illustrated London Library, 
227 Strand. 


Ir poor Hazlitt could have lived till now he 
would have seen the error of his Napoleon worship. 
He was the most eloquent and original as well as 
the most honest of all the contemporary upholders 
of the imperial system in France. The magn 
of the evils it had overthrown blinded him to the 
enormities of those it had substituted in their 
place. Hazlitt saw in Napoleon, and refused to 
see anything else, the highest representation and 
embodiment of a revolutionary force to which the 
older dynasties of kings and emperors were then 
sinking end succumbing on all sides. It was the 
hope of a new world without the errors and ex- 
travagances of the old which his ardent fancy 
seemed to see extinguished at Waterloo by the 
combined governments of Europe. For it was only 
as a despotism over despots that he admired and 
honored Napoleon’s. Could he have seen the fruit 
which it has since borne, in facilities offered to the 
meanest to play the despot over the noblest, he 
would have thought far differently of it. The | 
shabby caricature set up the other day at the | 
Tuileries, resembling it as a monkey might a 
man, would have brought him to his senses in- 
deed ! 

bg _ need of some such reflections as these 
to be able to read patiently occasional passages | 
of the book before hing Set connate, it ceateten | 
we the first and only account of the battle of | 

aterloo by an Englishman, in which every sym- | 
pathy and aspiration of the writer is against the | 
success of his own countrymen on that memorable 
field. Hear what Hazlitt says at the critical 
turning of the day—when, in his belief, the victory 
might be said to have been “ gained” by the 
French ! 





Bulow having been repulsed and the cavalry still | 
maintaining itself on the flat, whence its adversaries 
were driven, the victory might be said to be gained. 
Joy was in every countenance, and hope in every 
heart. This sentiment was the more powerful from 
succeeding the apprehensions which had been felt 
during the flank attack of a whole army, and that had 
endangered their retreat for above an hour. At this 
moment a cannonade was distinctly heard ; it came 
in the direction of Wavres ; it was Blucher, and not 
Grouchy. 

The latter, between twelve and one o’clock, was 
half way between Gembloux and Wavres, where he 
heard the terrible cannonade of Waterloo, and must 
know that two great armies were engaged. Genera! 
Excelmas came up, and addressing the Marshal said, 
‘** The emperor is in action with the English army ; 
there can be no doubt of it ; a fire so terrible cannot 
be a skirmish. We ought to march to the scene of 
action. Iam an old soldier of the army of Italy, and 
have heard General Bonaparte promulgate this 
principle a hundred times. If we turn to the left, we 
shall be on the field of battle in two hours.”’? He 
hesitated, but pleaded his orders to follow Blucher, 
which he ought to have done the preceding day, and 
though he did not now know where he was. Count 
Gerard joined them, and urged the same advice. 
Still nothing could move him ; he remained as if 
spell-bound. The very fear of what might happen, 
the magnitude of the occasion, took away the power to 
avert it. He saw the sun shining above his head, that 
was no more to behold his country’s independence, or 
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the face of freedom ; he saw the triumphs, the strug- 
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gles, the sacrifices of the last five-and-twenty years 
about to be annulled and made of no account, which 
it required but one more effort to sanction and con- 
firm forever ; the blood that had flowed turned into 
laughter and scorn ; an imbecile monarch forced 
back on an hereditary throne, like some foul Eastern 
idol, borne in defiance over the bleeding bodies and 
the prostrate necks of an abused people ; liberty 
bound hand and foot, afraid to breathe or move, its 
name henceforth to become a reproach, reviled, sus- 
ted, hunted down, and trod into the earth under 
the hoofs of kings ; he saw this done by an English 
general, vaunting the rights, the glory, and the gen- 
erosity of his own country ; he saw the greatest repu- 
tation in modern times about to become a prey to the 
most shallow and worthless ;— 


——Saw where an eagle in his pride of place 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed ;— 


He saw or should have seen all this, and could not be 
prevailed upon to stir a step to prevent it. The very 
weight and damning sense of consequences, which 
should cut short all hesitation and compunction, seems, 
in minds not strong enough to cope with it, toseek relief 
in idle forms, or in some hollow subterfuge. 


We must also quote a characteristic passage in 
which Hazlitt speaks of Sir Hudson Lowe’s mean- 
ness, and Napoleon’s fears of assassination. 


It is a national disease—strong will and want of 
feeling, which makes us incapable of conceiving how 
any one can oppose what we think right, or object to 
the vexations we inflict upon them. An Englishman 
is a bundle of muscles without nerves. The emperor 


| was however wrong in supposing, as he at one time did, 


that there was any apprehension of assassination. This 
would be at once against positive law and natural 
instinct. We only go as fur as extreme obstinacy 
and extreme infatuation can blind us to the re- 
But like all obstinate and stupid people, we 


English government must manage these as well as it 
can. Lord Castlereagh probably owed his death to 
the consciousness of having over-stepped this line in 
one or two instances, and of having made the British 
public look askance at him in consequence. In our 
most aggravated wrongs, we ask for a dull, round- 
about pretext for being in the right. We may bruise 
or hunt a victim to death—it is consonant to our 
habits and feelings—but poison or the dagger are not 
among our ways and means of morality and the public 
good. We get rid of our greatest enemies by chronic, 
not by acute remedies, 


How like Hazlitt are these little hits inter- 


In 1801, an old woman, living servant with a cel- 
ebrated poet in Cumberland, had never heard of the 
French Revolution. The poet himself and his friends 
seem to have since forgotten that such an event had 
ever taken place. 


Our last extract shall be one which shows what 
an honest and truthful spirit, what a ‘‘ hate of 
hate,” and scorn of everything contemptible or 
mean, formed after all the base of Hazlitt’s pas- 
sionate and paradoxical support of Napoleon. He 
is speaking of the Hundred Days. 


The people saw well enough that the question was, 
whether the country should be conquered or free, 
whether governments came of divine or human origin ; 
and that if they wanted the one, they must have 
Bonaparte ; if the other, the Bourbons. The leaders 
of the people saw this, but fifty other distinctions with 
it, which perplexed and distracted their attention 
from the main question and vital principle, covering 
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it over like cobwebs, or eating up its sap and pith like 
the ivy. The Faubourgs saw no alternative between 
the new and the old government ; the drawing-rooms 
and coffee-houses, that is, the talkers and critics, saw 
something else between the two (and they had it), 
namely, their own opinion, whatever it might be. 
When folly arrives at a certain height, it has its root 
in equal baseness and want of principle. These high- 
flown aspirations after Utopian perfection were leagued 
(almost inseparably) with rank treachery and ranker 
cowardice. The Parisian speculators and sceptics 
were not afraid of Bonaparte—they were afraid of 
the allies. Had he been once more at the head of 
conquering armies, in possession of absolute power, 
they would (as they did before) have crouched to him 
and hailed him as a god ; it was because he wanted 
their assistance and zeal to defend them against the 
enemy, that they were determined to do nothing to 
commit themselves irrevocably in the struggle ; and 
that they did everything to thwart, annoy, and dis- 
countenance him, that they might have an excuse, in 
case of their being called upon for any painful sacri- 
fices or exertions, to deliver up both him and them- 
selves with ignominy to the enemy. Every one, 
therefore, thought this a fit opportunity to give Bo- 
naparte his advice ; to cavil, to object, to criticize, to 
revive old grievances, instead of meeting present ex- 
igencies, or warding off future and indelible disgrace. 
All their resistance to Napoleon really meant that they 
would not make any very violent resistance to the 
allies, so that this Roman sternness and independent 
deportment was only a cover (in case of reverses) for 
the undisguised and unqualified display of French 
volatility and national abjectness. It must be con- 
fessed that this is in part also the misfortune of the 
cause. Men in a savage and rude state of society are 
slaves, because they do not know what liberty is ; in 
a state of civilization and knowledge, they want the 
courage to defend it. Liberty and independence are 
also nearly another name for disunion and party-spirit. 
Those who wish to learn the history of revolutions and 
reform, have only to read the account of the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge, in Old Mortality ; where, while 
the tory cavalry were charging their ranks, the 
Covenanters were debating about left and right-hand 
defections. So it was and so it will be, while the na- 
ture of things lasts. Three hundred men, willin 
to be slaves, put implicit faith in and follow their 
leader, and carry all before them. Three hundred 
men, determined to think and act for themselves, to 
give way in nothing, and sacrifice no jot of their opin- 
ion as to what is right, while they are disputing and 
refining, are split into as many different factions as 
there are persons, and are set upon and bound hand 
and foot by their adversaries, who will allow them no 
freedom of opinion at all. This, it should seem, they 
think a less evil than the other, because men’s self- 
love is sooner brought to submit to a barefaced wrong 
than voluntarily to sanction the slightest difference 
of sentiment, which might compromise their own, or 
by being the next thing to the truth, require all their 
tenaciousness of principle and purpose to keep the 
separation clear. The proximity of the one and 
makes them uneasy ; the other their reason despises. 
The lovers of liberty and reform are the natural victims 
and the dupes of the slaves of power. For the latter 
think only of what is, or of what is for their advantage, 
and cling to it with equal servility and fury ; the former 
are thinking of what is best, though it may be quite 
hopeless, and their hold of this is less sure and fixed. 
Reformers, lovers of improvement and innovation, 
are those in whom the ideal faculty prevails over sense 
and habit ; and this being the case, they will be apt 
to be satisfied too easily with their own imaginations 
and opinions; and, provided they can indulge in these, 
care little about having them realized, of which there 
is in general small chance. If a certain degree of 





d is within their possession or reach, they grow in- 
ifferent to it ; raise their standard of perfection still 
higher ; become extravagant and fastidious in their 
ends, to the neglect of all practical means to enforce 
them ; and, like the dog in the fable (the type of this 
class of philosophers and politicians), constantly lose 
the substance for the shadow. These persons are, 
doubtless, useful in their generation ; but they are 
the worst marplots and stumbling-blocks in the way 
of the accomplishment of their own schemes. They 
also often play the part of the dog in the manger ; and 
envy and try to supplant those who have shown more 
practical ability than themselves ; and would sooner 
see the object of their whole lives mangled and made a 
mockery of, than that it should be guarded by other 
hands than theirs, or by other means than they ap- 
prove of. 


In conclusion we have only to say that this new 
and carefully printed edition of a book full of 
striking passages, eloquent descriptions, and origi- 
nal thoughts, deserves a place in every well- 
furnished library. It was the last great labor of 
Hazlitt’s life, and could not have been re 
duced at a time more apt or opportune than the 
present. 





A worp in season has been spoken by Archbishop 
Whately. In the charge addressed to the clergy of 
the diocese of Dublin, at his annual visitation, the 
archbishop directed their attention principally to what 
has been called ‘‘ papal aggression.’’ Dr. Whately’s 
views are characterized alike by profound philosophi- 
cal truth and a pure spiritual devotion. He showed 
of how little avail the Ecclesiastical Titles Act had 
been, except as a source of irritation ; and pointed out 
that the evil against which it was directed, however 
formidable as a symptom, was of little consequence in 
itself. He enforced the important truth that it is not 
to legislative enactments that men are to look for 
securities for their faith, but to their own earnest and 
unremitting vigilance. He attributed the stationary 
or receding condition of the Reformation for nearly 
three centuries less to the efforts of the Church of 
Rome than to the remissness of Protestants. From 


& | these topics he proceeded to expatiate on the compati- 


bility of mutual tolerance with earnest assertion of 
individual convictions, and upon true Christian unity, 
springing not from external laws or compacts, but 
from an internal spirit of truthfulness and charity. 
The whole address is instinct with an elevated and 
affectionate spirit. It is, indeed, the voice of a reformer 
that we hear—of one who aims at making men wiser 
and better, and relies upon the sole agency of simple 
veracity and Christian love. At this time of renewed 
sectarian tumult it is like oil poured on the stormy 
waves. It contrasts beautifully with the Wiseman: 
petulancies on the one side, and with the splenetic: 
trickiness of the Durham Letter on the other.— Specta-- 
tor, 31 July. 





CaTerPrttaR Funavs.—On the subject of fungi; 
ofall the strange fungi that I ever met with—not ex- 
cepting the luminous toadstool of Australia, by which 
you may see to shave yourself at midnight !the 
vegetable caterpillar, whereof I saw several specimens, 
found in this district, is the most strange. I believe 
the insect is, at one stage of its existence, a large grey 
moth ; at another, it becomes a caterpillar. en 
tired of a somewhat dull life, it buries itself in the 
earth, and after death assumes a fungous form, or at 
least there springs from its skeleton a fungous excres- 
cence like a bulrush, which pierces and rises several 
inches above the ground.— Our Antipodes,.by Colonel 
Mundy. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
A DAY WITH A LION. 


A Few years ago, while residing at the Cape, I 
became acquainted with several of those enter- 
rising traders who are engaged in the lucrative, 
Pat rather hazardous traffic with the natives north 
of the Orange river. These traders are some- 
times absent for more than two years from the 
colony, moving about with their waguns and serv- 
aunts, from one tribe to another, until their goods 
are all disposed of, when they return to Graham's 
‘town or Cape Town with the cattle, hides, ivory, 
ostrich feathers, and other valuables, into which 
their original merchandise has been converted, 
usually at a profit of some four or five hundred per 
cent. Most of those traders whom I knew in 
Cape Town confined their operations to the country 
lying along the western coast of the continent, and 
stretching from the Orange river towards the 
Portuguese possessions in Benguela. Some of 
them had advanced on that side nearly to the great 
lake which has since been discovered by travellers 
proceeding from another quarter. The existence 
of this lake is well known to the natives inhabiting 
the western coast, who have often spoken of it to 
their English visitors. 

One of the boldest and most successful of these 
adventurous traders, was a Mr. Hutton, a respect- 
able English colonist, who had accumulated a small 
fortune by his excursions among the Namaquas 
and the Dammaras, and was talking of retiring 
from the business. I had heard of him not only 
as a lucky dealer and a daring hunter, but also as 
being one of the most intelligent explorers of 
South Africa; and, having been able on one oc- 
casion to render him a slight service, I obtained 
from him in return a good deal of information con- 
cerning those parts of the interior with which he 
was familiar. Some of his own adventures which he 
occasivnally related, in illustration of the facts thus 
communicated, seemed to me to be curious and 
interesting enough to be worth preserving. One 
of them I will endeavor to repeat as nearly as pos- 
sible in the words in which he told it. 

It may be as well, before proceeding with the nar- 
rative, to mention briefly the cireumstances which 
drew from Mr. Jlutton the account of this singular 
adventure. ‘The service which I[ had rendered to 
him consisted merely in obtaining from the author- 
ities, by proper representations, the liberation of a 
Namaqua servant, whom he had brought to town 
with bim from the country beyond the Orange riv- 
er. ‘his dusky youth was in appearance and in 
character a genuine Hottentot. He had the small 
stature, the tawny complexion, the deep-set eyes, 
the diminutive nose, the wide and prominent cheek- 
bones, and the curiously tufted hair which distin- 
guish that peculiar race. He was usually silent, 

ve, and somewhat sullen in mood, except when 

e was excited by strong liquor, of which, like 
most of his compatriots, he was immoderately 
fond. In this state Apollo (as he was preposter- 
ously named) became not only lively and boisterous, 
but excessively pugnacious. The latter quality 
brought him frequently into collision with some of 
the saucy and knowing blacks of Cape Town, who 
found the same malicious pleasure in teasing the 
r Namaqua, that town-bred youngsters in a 
don school evince in annoying any rustic new- 
comer. It was in consequence of an affair of this 
sort, that poor, half-muddled Apollo, after a des- 
perate combat with a gigantic Mozambique “ ap- 
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prentice,”” had one day been bundled off by the 
police to the lock-up house ; and his master, who 
was hardly more familiar than Apollo himself 
with the ways of the town, came to me to ask my 
advice and assistance towards getting the unlucky 
Namaqua released. There was little difficulty in 
accomplishing this, when the circumstances were 
properly explained to the presiding functionary : 
and Apollo, after a few hours’ detention in the 
* tronk’’ (or city jail), was restored to his master 
in a sober and very penitent condition. 

I was somewhat surprised by the evidences of 
strong anxiety and even affection displayed by Mr. 
Hutton for his uncouth protégé in this affair. The 
latter had certainly nothing in his appearance or 
ways which could be considered prepossessing. 
He had indeed the grace to evince some attach- 
ment for his master ; but otherwise his mental and 
moral traits did not appear to be more attractive 
than his physiognomy. I had heard that Mr. Hut- 
ton, in spite of his reputation as a keen trader and 
an ardent hunter, was an upright and kind-hearted 
man; and I concluded that Master Apollo had 
probably been entrusted by his parents to the tra- 
der, with a solemn promise that their precious 
treasure should be restored to them unscathed ; and 
no doubt Mr. Hutton’s solicitude proceeded from 
his conscientious anxiety to keep his engagement. 

He called upon me that evening, to thank me 
for my attention to his wishes. In the course of 
our conversation, I casually remarked that Apollo 
must be a good servant to have inspired his mas- 
ter with such a feeling of regard for him. 

‘*T ought to care for him,”’ answered Mr. Hut- 
ton, ‘* since he saved my life.” 

This reply led, of course, to further questioning, 
and finally elicited from the trader the narrative 
which struck me as so remarkable. 

‘IT picked up Apollo about ten years ago,” he 
said, ‘* on the north bank of the Orange river. He 
was then a child, not more, I should say, than ten 
or twelve years old ; though you never can judge 
accurately of the ages of these natives. I found 
him all alone, and half dead with fever, undera little 
shelter of boughs and grass, where his people had 
left him when he was taken ill. They almost always 
desert their sick ~—_ and decrepit relations 
in that way. It is a shocking custom, and I think 


it is about the worst part of their character ; for, 
in other respects, I must say, they are not alto- 
gether so bad as some travellers would make them 


out to be. I put the little fellow in one of my 
wagons, and dosed him with quinine and other 
medicines ; and in a few days he was running 
about as well and lively as ever. He told me that 
his name was Tkuetkue, or some other such crack- 
jew affair, with two or three clucks in it, that I 
would not attempt to peeeeee. So, thinking it 
best to give him a Christian name, I called him 
Apollo in compliment to his good looks. He has 
remained with me ever since, and has always 
shown himself attached to me in his own way. 
He is a real savage still. No one but myself can 
control him ; and he generally obeys my orders as 
long as he can remember them, which is seldom 
more than a day. But I cannot make him a tee- 
totaler or a man of peace, although I believe I 
have set him a fair example in both those lines. 
He will drink whenever he can get the liquor ; 
and when he is excited by drink or provocation he 
will fight like a mad tiger. Otherwise he is an 
honest, faithful fellow, and the best after-rider I 
ever had. An after-rider, you know, is the name 
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given to the Hottentot or black boy who rides with 
you, and carries your spare gun and ammunition, 
and sometimes heads off the game, or assists you 
in any other way, as you order him.”’ 

I knew what an after-rider was, but I was cu- 
rious to hear how Apollo had been able to render 
his master the great service spoken of. It seemed 
that in the first instance he had owed his own life 
to Mr. Hutton’s kindness, 

‘* Probably he did,’? answered Hutton, “ al- 
though if I had not found him he might have re- 
covered. These Namaquas and Hottentots have 
wonderfully tough constitutions ; it takes a deal 
of sickness or starvation to kill them. But the 
other affair took place about four years ago, and if 
you care to hear the story, I have no objection to 
repeat it. I have told it often for the credit of 
my friend Apollo. 

**T was on my way to Dammara-land with two 
wagons and about a dozen people. Two of them 
were Mozambique blacks, whom I had brought 
with me from Cape Town, and the meine 
were Hottentots and Namaquas that I had picked 
up onthe way. Most of them I got at old Schmel- 
en’s missionary station, on this side the Orange 
river. ‘The two negroes were tolerably good ser- 
vants ; they had gained some knowledge of civil- 
ized habits in Cape Town. The others could do 
little besides helping to drive the wagons ; though 
sometimes they were of service in following 
* spoor’—traces of game, you know. They knew 
the country well, and by keeping a pretty sharp 
eye upon them I was able to make them use- 
ful. In tracking game, as [ said, they some- 
times rendered good service; but they were 
great cowards, and though some of them could 
handle fire-arms tolerably well, [ never could get 
them to face any dangerous animal, such as a buf- 
falo or a rhinoceros, and least of all a lion, with 
any steadiness. I shot two or three rbinoceroses 
with little support from any of them, except 
Apollo, who always stood by me like a Trojan, 
though his teeth sometimes chattered, and his 
eyes became like saucers, as we approached the 
enemy. 

‘‘ One afternoon,” continued Hutton, “‘ I out- 
spanned near a pool, where many animals of 
different sorts came at night to drink. We could 
see their tracks all about the margin. The Nama- 
quas knew the place well, and urged me to en- 
camp at a little distance off, saying that the lions 
were ‘ al te kwaad,’ or very angry, in that region ; 
and that if we rested near the water we should be 
very likely to lose some of our oxen, and might 

rhaps be ourselves attacked. For it is a curious 
act that when a lion has once tasted human flesh, 
he seems to acquire a curious relish fur it, and will 
leave all other game untouched if he has a chance 
of seizing upon a man. I did not wish to run 
any risk, so fur as my people, or my oxen either, 
were concerned ; and so, after making them all 
drink heartily, I drove off to a distance of about 
two miles, and outspanned ina small valley, out 
of sight from the pool. We kindled a large fire to 
keep off any wild beasts that might be prowling 
about, and then turned the oxen loose to pick up 
what little herbage they could find among the 
rocks about us. For myself, I felt a strong desire 
to have a shot ata lion. I had not bennett one for 
more than three years. In fact, I had been un- 
lucky in two or three long shots, and began to fear 
that I should get out of practice in that sort of 
sport, which requires good nerves and experience 
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more than anything else. I asked four or five of 
my best men, including Apollo, if they would 
watch with me at the pool, that night, for lions. 
Three of them consented, and we left the others 
with the wagons, with strict injunctions to keep 
the fire burning, and not to let the oxen stray to a 
distance. We reached the water just at sunset, 
and set to work at once, with the spades and hoes 
which we had brought with us, to dig a-hole in 
the sand three or four feet deep, about twenty 
yards from the pool. In about an hour we finished 
our hiding-place, throwing up the earth about it 
so as to conceal us still better from the sight of the 
wild animals, We then settled ourselves com- 
— in the trench, and lay there with our guns 
in readiness, waiting for the lions. 

** We stayed there all night to no purpose. A 
many animals came down to drink, but no 
ions, ‘There were springboks, gemsboks, zebras, 
quaggas, and some other creatures, but we did 
not waste our ammunition upon them, as we were 
in no want of meat ; and, besides, a single shot 
would have alarmed the lions, and prevented them 
from approaching the water. However, as it 
happened, we fared no better for keeping quiet ; 
and soon after dawn we came out of our grave, 
stiff, sleepy, and sulky, without having had a 
glimpse of a lion, though we had heard them roar- 
ing in the distance. ‘They had probably been at- 
tracted by our wagons and oxen; for they were 
— about them all night, as we afterwards 
earned. The people whom we had left with them 
were in mortal terror, but had sense enough to 
keep up a good blaze. The oxen, in their fright, 
crowded almost into the fire, and by good luck the 
lions did not venture to attack them. 

‘* T now gave up all hope of meeting the game I 
had come out for; but [ was determined not to 
return to the wagons without something to show 
for our night’s watching. We had gone but a 
few rods from the pool when a small herd of 
oo came bounding through a thicket of 
thorn-trees just in front of us. They ran and 


leaped as though something had frightened them ; 
but without waiting to see what it was, I fired 
both barrels in among them, and knocked over one 


of the largest. My men all blazed away at the 
same time, and without the smallest effect. I had 
just taken my gun from my shoulder, when an 
enormous lion walked out of the thicket, and came 
slowly towards us. He was not more than thirty 
yards off, and there was no time to reload, I was 
taken so completely by surprise that for the first 
few seconds I stood quite motionless, and uncertain 
what todo. ButI then saw that there was but 
one course for us. When a party of natives go 
out with their assagais and knives to take a lion, 
as they sometimes do, their custom is, when they 
see the lion approaching, to sit down on the 
ground in a cluster. The lion, if he is in a 
fighting mood, singles out one of them, and pounces 
upon him. Sometimes the unlucky man is killed 
at once by the first grip of the lion’s tecth and 
claws ; but more often he only receives severe hurt. 
Then the other natives throw themselves altogether 
upon the animal; some seize his tail and lift him 
up, which prevents him from turning upon them, 
while others stab him with their assagais, and cut 
him with their knives; and frequently they man- 
age to kill him without any loss of life in their 
party. But sometimes the victory is on the other 
side ; the lion kills two or three of the natives, 
and the rest take to their heels. It seemed 
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to me just possible that by sitting down together, | without notice. He will seldom kill it out of mere 
and showing a bold front, we might intimidate the | wantonness and cruelty; but neither will a cat, 
lion, and prevent him from attacking us until [| anless it has been taught todoso. A cat, when 
had time to reload. I called out loudly, ‘Sit! | it is not hungry, will sometimes play with a 
sit!’ and knelt down myself on one knee at the | mouse; that, you would think, must be from a 
same moment, preparing to reload, if there should | cruel disposition ; but, in reality, it is only keep- 
be time. But casting a hasty glance around, I1|ing the creature alive for its next meal. Now, 
saw that all three of my men bad taken themselves | this is exactly what the lion sometimes does, and 
off at full speed as soon as the lion appeared, and | particularly one that has tasted human flesh ; so 
were ulready half way to the hill, which was just | the natives, at least, will tell you. The natives 
on this side of the wagons. Apollo had started | say that, in such a case, the lion usually waits for 
with the rest ; but he told me afterwards, and I | the man to go to sleep, and then watches him 
have no doubt with truth, that he thought I was | till he begins to move and shows signs of awaking, 
running also; only, not being so light-footed as! when he pounces upon him. In the case of the 
they were, I could not be expected to keep up |Hottentot, the lion must have been frightened 
with them. As the poor fellow did not dare to away by something that occurred while the man 
look round, he did not discover his mistake until | was asleep. For myself, I did not doubt that the 
they reached the wagons. |creature was watching me with the intention of 
“* In this way I was left alone, to face the lion. | waiting until I should fall asleep from exhaustion, 
Tt wus useless then for me to run. If I had started | and then springing upon me at the first movement 
with the Namaquas he would have had one of us, | I made. was safe, I thought, so long as I could 
and most probably myself, before we had gone |keep my eyes open; but if I went to sleep, I 
fifty yards. My gun was discharged ; and, while | should certainly awake in the lion's jaws.” 
we were digging the trench, I had given my|° There was something so peculiarly frightful, as 
hunting-knife, which incommoded me, to Apollo ; | well as unexpected, in the picture thus conveyed, 
so that I was at that moment completely dis- | that I could not restrain a shudder and an excla- 
armed. I gave myself up for lost, us a matter of | mation of horror. 
course ; and, as I was kneeling there, I just said,| ‘*Oh don’t be alarmed on my account,’’ said 
* God help my poor wife and children,’ and waited | Hutton, with a laugh. ‘* You see [ am here all 
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for the lion to spring. But the fellow did not 
seem to be th any hurry. He came slowly up, 
slackening his pace by degrees ; and at last, when 
he was about twelve feet off, he stopped and sat 
down on the ground like a cat, looking me full in 
the face. I sat down also, and looked at bim in 
return ; fixing my eyes upon his, and staring as hard 
as I could. When I was at school, I had read 
that the lower animals could not endure the steady 
gaze of a man; and although [ cannot say that my 
own experience had ever confirmed this opinion, it 
occurred to me to make the trial with the lion. 
But I really don’t think it had much effect upon 
him. Now-and-then he would sbut his eyes, or 
look round to one side or the other, but that was 
all. Presently he lay down, with his paws drawn 
up under him, and his head resting on the ground, 
exactly like a cat watching a mouse. At the 
same time he kept occasionally licking bis lips, as 
though he had just finished a meal. I saw at 
once what the rascal’s intention was. He had 
just been feasting on some animal he had killed, 
very likely a springbok, and was not hungry. But | 
he had made up his mind to have me for his next | 
meal; and as lions like their food fresh killed, the 
scoundrel was keeping me until he had digested 
his breakfast. Wasn't that an agreeable predica- 
ment for a Christian man, as the boers say!” 
There was no denying that it was a terrible | 





jalive and whole, I only want you to understand 
| what the danger really was before I tell you how 
;L escaped. You know I had been up all night, 
jand was tolerably hungry and tired. I had 


; brought a flask full of water with me, and had just 
emptied it that morning ; so that, by good luck, I 


Was not at all thirsty. But for that, I do not 
‘know how I should have been able to hold out 
| through the day. The sun came up bright and 
|clear, as it usually is in those deserts, with a blaze 
of heat, which was reflected from the sand about 
me until it seemed to burn my skin. I had a 
broad-brimmed felt hat, with ostrich-feathers round 
\it, which warded off the direct rays; but still I 
|think I never felt the sun more oppressive ; per- 
| haps it was because I was weak from fasting and 
|want of rest. Still, I kept my self-possession, and 
| was constantly on the watch to take advantage of 
|any opportunity fur escape. ‘There was just a 
chance that my men might muster courage enough 
to come down in a body to my relief; but I 
believed them to be too chicken-hearted to ap- 
roach within a quarter of a mile of a lion, and 

sides, there was the probability that the brute, 
if he should see them approaching, would spring 
upon me, and put me out of suspense at once.”’ 

I asked if he did not try to load his gun, 

** Of course I did,’’ he answered; ‘ but, at the 
first motion [ made, the old scoundrel lifted his 


situation indeed. But I had read, in some mis-| head and growled, as much as to say, ‘None of 


sionary work, of a Hottentot who was kept prisoner | that, my boy, or if you do—!’ 


by a lion in a similar way, and was watched steadi- 
ly by him fora whole day; but at night, if I 
remembered rightly, the Hottentot was overcome 
by exhaustion and went to sleep, and when he 
awoke the lion was gone. 

** Yes,’’ replied the trader, ‘‘I have heard of 
the story. The Hottentot was a lucky fellow. 
You see, a lion, in his disposition and habits, is 
nothing more or less than a great cat. Some 
people speak of the lion’s magnanimity, and 
ascribe some noble qualities to the beast ; but that 
is all nonsense. When a lion is not hungry, if he 
meets with game he will frequently pass it by 


If I had persisted 
it is clear that he would have been upon me before 
the powder was in the barrel. He was a huge old 
fellow—I think the largest lion I ever saw ; with 
a long grizzled mane, and very knowing look. 
These experienced old lions are amazingly cun- 
ning. He knew perfectly well that my gun was 
a weapon of some kind or other ; and ave no 
doubt he knew, too, of my people being in the 
neighborhood ; for every now and then he would 
look sharply in the direction of the wagons. On 
such occasions I could feel my heart beat vio- 
ym and the prespiration would start to my 
skin 
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And no wonder! But did the lion, I asked, 
remain perfectly quiet through the whole day ? 

‘““No; unluckily he did not,’’ answered the 
trader. ‘‘ His restlessness kept me in constant 
anxiety. Once a troop of zebras came suddenly 
by us. When they saw the lion they wheeled 
quickly about, snorted, and dashed off furiously in 
another direction. ‘The lion rose to his feet in an 
instant, turned half round, and looked hard at 
them. Lions are particularly fond of the flesh of 
the zebra, and I had strong bee that he would 
leave me, and go off after them. But I suppose 
the cunning rascal reflected that a bird in the hand 
was worth two in the bush; for he turned back 
and lay down again, grumbling, and staring harder 
than ever at me, as though he meant to say, ‘ You 
see, my fine fellow, I have lost a zebra through 
you ; and now I mean to make sure of you.’ You 
may believe that in my heart I bestowed a few 
witch's blessings on the beast ; but I thought it 
best to keep silence. 

The next alarm came from the direction of my 
wagons. I saw the lion look earnestly in that 
direction, as he had done once or twice before, 
and then rise to his feet, and utter an an ry 
growl, drawing back his lips and showin he 
teeth, as though he saw something that did not 
please him. T learned afterwards that my men, 
urged on by Apollo, had armed themselves to the 
teeth, and advanced to the topof the bill. Stand- 


ing there, with their wonderfully keen sight, they 
could perceive the lion keeping guard over me ; 
but no sooner did they see the brute rise and turn 
towards them than they all scampered back to the 
wagons, and jumped into them, frightened almost 


out of their wits. After a little while, the lion 
crouched down aguin before me, stretched out his 
paws, yawned and winked, and [ thought seemed 
to be growing tired of his watch. But it was clear 
that he had made up his mind to remain there till 
night, otherwise he would have settled my account 
without further delay.” 

I may observe, that the calm indifference with 
which Mr. Hutton had thus far told this singular 
story was calculated to make a very peculiar im- 
pression upon a listener—half of wonder and half 
of amusement. He spoke, in fact, in the same 
quaint and cool manner in which an old soldier 
relates the history of a battle, or a mariner tells of 
the shipwrecks which he has experienced. 

‘* Towards evening,” he continued, *‘ I heard a 
low roaring, which seemed to be at a great dis- 
tance. It appeared to disturb my lion a good deal. 
From the sound I knew it to be the roar of a 
lioness; and I thought it likely that the old 
fellow’s mate was looking about for him. He got 
up and lay down again, two or three times, moving 
about uneasily, and sniffing the ground, as though he 
was troubled in his mind ; but he remained silent, 
and at last the voice of the lioness passed gradually 
out of hearing. This, I think, was the most anx- 
ious moment of the whole day tome. For if the 
lion had answered his mate, and called her to him, 
she would most likely have been hungry, and in 
that case would not have delayed an instant in 
seizing the nice supper which her husband was 
keeping for himself. I dare say the cunning old 
rascul was of the same opinion, and so thought it 
best to keep his own counsel. 

‘** At last the night came. The stars were 
bright, but there was no moon. I could see ob- 
jects indistinctly at a little distance, and could just 
discern the outlines of the hills to the eastward. 
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The lion lay quiet, in a sh mass, & few yards 
from me. iam that wy wide awake, and 
that he saw distinctly every motion I made. Oc- 
casionally I could see his eyes turned towards me, 
shining like two coals of fire. My last hope now © 
was that, by remaining perfectly silent and mo- 
tionless, I might tire him out, or keep him from 
attacking me until something happened, as in the 
case of the Hottentot we were speaking of, to draw 
him off. For this purpose it was necessary that I 
should remain po and this was really a matter 
of the greatest difficulty to me. I was completely 
worn out, as you may imagine, after being forty- 
eight hours without food or sleep, and my mind 
most of the time wrought up to the highest pitch 
of anxiety. The night was chilly, which alone 
would have caused me to feel sleepy. yyy. 
about me was as silent as the grave, and [ had to 
make continual efforts to keep my eyelids open. 
Every now and then I caught myself nodding, and 
would awaken with a sudden start of terror, at the 
thought that the lion might be just preparing to 
spring upon me. That was really a horrid time. 
I hardly like to think of it even now. I was like 
a condemned prisoner who awakes from a night- 
mare to remember that he is to be executed in a 
few hours. I don’t think I could have held out in 
that condition through the night. It was too much 
for human nature.”’ 

Here the trader paused for a moment, lookin 
serious and absorbed, like a man who has painfu 
recollections recalled to his mind. But he pres- 
ently roused himself, and proceeded with his 
story. 

‘* Two or three hours after the darkness had set 
in, I could hear the animals coming to the water 
to drink. Some of them passed at a little distance 
from me, but I did not get a sight of any. The 
lion saw them plainly, but he ole moved his head 
a little as they trotted by. There was no chance 
of his leaving me and going after them, as I had 
hoped. All at once, he lifted his head, looked 
towards me, and began to growl. ‘ Now,’ I 
thought, ‘ the time is come!’ He rose on his feet, 
and growled louder, all the while looking hard at 
me, asI thought. I braced myself up for a strug- 
gle, with my gun in my left hand and my handker- 
chief in my right. I had a notion of endeavorin 
to thrust the gun crosswise into his mouth, an 
then getting my right hand down his throat. It 
was a very poor chance, but the “~ one left, and 
I meant to die game. In fact, I had given up all 
hope. But in a few minutes the lion, to my sur- 
prise, became quiet again, and sat down ; he did 
not lie down as before, but kept his head stretched 
forward towards me, like a cat intently examining 
some object. At last he lay down again, as 
though he was satisfied about the matter that had 
disturbed him. But, in another ten minutes or 
so, he rose up once more to his feet, and growled 
more ferociously than ever. It struck me then 
that another lion might be cautiously approaching 
me behind, and that my particular friend was ob- 
jecting to any division of the spoil. If this were 
the case, my fate would soon be settled. Then I 
thought it just possible that my men might be 
making some attempt to save me, under cover of 
the darkness; but there was little likelihood of 
their mustering courage enough to do anything 
effectual. I was now fully awake, as you may 
suppose. The lion was standing up, ——- 
continually, and moving from side to side, as i 
he felt uncertain what todo. At last he crouched, 
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and I saw clearly that he was getting ready for a 
spring. At that moment I heard a loud yell 
behind me, and saw everything around lighted up 
_ bya blaze of fire. The yell was kept up constantly 

for a minute or two, and all at once somebody, 
looking as though his head and shoulders were all 
in a blaze, came running in between me and the 
lion. ‘The brute gave a tremendous rvar, more in 
fright than in anger, and went bounding off into 
the darkness. I then saw that the person with 
the fire was Apollo himself. The blaze had gone 
out, but the little fellow had two or three lighted 
brands in each hand, and was flourishing them 
about his head, and dancing and whirling round, 
in a frantic way, like a little demon—though to 
me, just then, he seemed more like an angel of 
_— The poor little creature was in such a state 
of terror that he could hardly speak, and did not 
hear a word that I said. ‘Load the gun! load 
the gun !’ he kept screaming. ‘The great beast 
will come back! Load the gun !’ 

‘This was good advice, and I followed it as 
quickly as I could. At first, on rising, I found 
myself so stiff that I could hardly move my limbs. 
But the blood soon began to circulate again, and 
when I had loaded up, we moved off towards the 
wagons, Apollo ran before me all the way, still 
in a terrible fright, with a frying-pan on his head, 
and a firebrand in his right hand, jumping and 
screaming like a madman, to scare the wild 
beasts. e got safely to the outspan place, and 
when I had something to stay my hunger, I made 
Apollo tell me how he had managed the affair, 
which was still a mystery to me. I found that the 
poor fellow had tried hard all day to induce the 
other men to join him in going to my relief. They 
made one attempt in the morning, asI mentioned, 
but their hearts failed them. At night Apollo 
made up his mind to undertake the business by 
himself, and he set about it in a really ingenious 
manner. He took one of my large frying-pans, 
and covered the inside with a thin coating of gun- 
powder, just enough moistened to make it burn 
slowly ; over this he placed some straw which I 
used for packing, and sprinkled dry powder upon 
it ; and on the top of all he raised a little heap of 
brushwood and dry sticks. With this on his 
head, he started to the wagons after dark. 
When he had come about half way, he lay down 
and crawled towards me so slowly and cautiously 
that the lion did not observe him until he was 





within about a hundred yards of us. Then it was 
that the brute first rose up and began growling. 
Apollo said that when he heard it his heart became 
as cold as ice, and he almost went into a fit. He 
lay perfectly still, until the lion became quiet, and 
he then began again to creep forward, dragging 
himself along on the ground, inch by inch, and 
resting for a minute or two at every yard he made. 
At last, when he thought he was near enough, he 
took out a lucifer-match from a box which he had 
brought from the wagon, and lighted it. He 
touched the straw, which blazed up immediately. 
It was while he was doing this that the lion 
became so much excited ; but Apollo left him no 
time to act, for he dashed in upon us, as I have 
told you, with the frying-pan on his head, and a 
burning stick in his hand, and routed the enemy 
at once. So now you know the reason why I feel 
such a particular regard for the little Namaqua. I 
really believe he showed more ingenuity and 
courage in saving my life than he could have 
mustered to preserve his own.”’ 

Apollo had certainly behaved in a most credita- 
ble manner, and I was ready to admit that he 
deserved all the good that his master could do for 
him. As for the lion, I supposed nothing more 
was seen or heard of him. 

‘You are mistaken there,’ said Hutton. “TJ 
have the best part of him nowat my house. I had 
an account to settle with the rascal for the horrid 
torture [ had suffered through him. Besides, as he 
was evidently a ‘ man-eater,’ it would not have 
done to leave him at large, if I could help it. I 
was sure he would not quit the pool so long as the 
oxen remained near it; and as I knew that two 
other traders, Johnson and Le Roux, were only a 
day or two behind me, I waited till they came up, 
and we all went out together, with our people and 
dogs. We hunted for two days before we could 
manage to turn the old cannibal out of his den, 
among some rocksand bushes. Johnson happened 
to be nearest to him, and bowled him over at a 
long shot. A capital shot it was too; the ball 
went in behind the right shoulder and came out 
under the left flank. t gave Johnson five pounds 
for the skin, which I mean to have stuffed and set 
up at home, in memory of the day I passed with 
the living owner, and the day after. The first I 
consider to have been the most miserable day, and 
the other the happiest, that I have ever spent in 
all my life.’’ 





Louis Napoteon.—The overweening ambition of the 
French president appears to shoot beyond the setting 
up ofa mere temporal kingdom for himself, to the es- 
tablishment of a theocracy. Louis Napoleon ordains 
that the great national holyday of the year shall be 
the saint’s-day of his uncle ; and in solemnizing it, on 
Sunday last, along with other imposing agencies, he 
availed himself of the gorgeous superstitions of the 
Romish Church ; military displays, illuminations and 
fireworks, and the ceremonies of high mass, were so 
skilfully blended, that spectators, dazzled with light 
and drunken with frankincense, lost the power of dis- 
criminating between Napoleon the saint and Napoleon 
the emperor. Their imaginations began to manufac- 
ture one mythical personage out of those two dissim- 
ilar characters, and to attribute a share in their sanc- 
tity to all members of the family. This attempted 
apotheosis of the emperor has been compared to the 


deification of Julius Caesar by Augustus ; it more re- 
sembles the attribution of a sacred as well as a royal 
character to the reigning families of Russia and China. 
This retrograde movement towards the hierarchical 
juggling of barbarous ages, is passing strange in the 
land—we will not say of Voltaire, but of Pascal. The 
spectacle, however, is not without its uses. As in the 
missionary operations in the Pacific, we may see in a 
manner with our own eyes the living presentment of 
the first dissemination of Christianity among our bar- 
barous ancestors, so in the fétes of Louis Napoleon we 
may see how hierarchical dynasties were founded in 
old Egypt and Babylon. In particular, we may see 
of what unworthy materials the human gods of old 
times might be made. The reflex glories of the composite 
warrior and saint Napoleon are made to gild the hero 
of Boulogne and Strasbourg and roué of London.— 
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communication is characterized by such laxity of 
political argument, that it would have been more 
conducive to Mr. Webster’s reputation if the 


From the Times, 25 Aug. 
THE LOBOS ISLANDS. 





A Frew months ago, application was made to the 
Foreign Office, on the part of certain merchants of 
this country, for information respecting the terri- 
torial sovereignty of the Lobos Islands. These 
desolate and uninhabitable rocks, rising from the 


privacy originally hespoken for it had been more 
rigorously observed. ‘Two grounds are notified by 
the American Secretary as warranting the traders 
of the United States in taking guano from the 
Lobos Islands without paying for it. One of these 





South Pacific at a distance in one case of 15, and | —that of prior discovery—we may very briefly dis- 
in the other of 40, miles from the coast of Peru, | miss ; for, not to dwell on the ludicrous assumption 
became suddenly invested with an extraordinary | that lands within 40 miles of a well-known coast, 
value by the increasing use of guano. Their! in a well-frequented sea, should have remained 
otherwise unproductive surface was found to be | undetected till the days of George IV., it is very 
covered with thick layers of this precious manure, | clear that ** Benjamin Morell, junr.’’ can have 
and, as no vestiges of human occupation were dis- | little credit for introducing the world to islands 
cernible on their shores, it was naturally inquired | which were set down in common maps under their 
whether the rights of possession were vested by the ‘Spanish names for many years before he was born. 
principles of public law in any particular State, | Nor is the other argument much stronger. Mr. 
or whether the deposits were not the common | Webster simply remarks in depreciation of the 
property of all who chose to seek them. The rights Peruvian claim, that his department was “ not 
in question were claimed by the Republic of Peru! aware’’ of any circumstances constituting its va- 
on the grounds of contiguity, recognized dominion, | lidity. Perhaps not; but, as few departments 
and such a species of occupancy as circumstances , have the advantage of omniscience, it would surely 
permitted. These grounds will be found exempli- not have been injudicious to have instituted some 
fied more plainly as we proceed, but the foreign inquiries before proceeding on this negative evi- 
secretary, after due consideration of the case,| dence to demolish the property of an independent 
returned for answer to the applicants aforesaid | State in its own alleged possessions. ‘There was 
that the Peruvian title appeared primé facie to be | incontestably a prima facie case in favor of the 
valid, and that consequently, ‘‘ however advan- Peruvian government, as inheritor of the Spanish 
tageous it might be to Great Britain to appropri-| dominion. These islands lay off its own coasts, 
ate these islands or declare them common property, | they were called by descriptive Spanish names 
it was impossible for her majesty’s government to | (Lobos de Tierra and Lobos Afuera,—the Hither 





violate international law for national interest. ’’ 


‘and the Further Lobos), they had never been 


About the same time, or a little later, a similar claimed by any other State, and they had experi- 
application was made in the United States by | enced precisely that amount of oceupation which 
James C. Jewett, captain of a trading vessel, who, | the nature of things suggested, being neglected 


on behalf of his fellow-citizens of New York, re- 
quested Mr. Webster to furnish him with similar 
information, in satisfaction of similar curiosity. 
Mr. Webster replied to Captain Jewett by a com- 
munication which, for ‘* important,”’ though un- 
specified, reasons, he desired should be kept pri- 
vate, but which, either in the American view of 
confidential intercourse or from some relaxation of 
the conditions originally imposed, has been pub- 
lished at full length in the New York journals. In 
this letter the secretary states that ‘ his depart- 
ment was not aware that the Lobos Islands were 
either discovered or occupied by Spain or Peru, or 
that the guano on them had ever been used for ma- 
nure on the adjacent coast or elsewhere. Their 
distance,’’ he adds, ‘‘ from the continent is five or 
six times greater than is necessary to make them 
a dependency thereof pursuant to the public law ;” 
and he proceeds to suggest that, ‘* on the other 
hand, it is quite probable that Benjamin Morell, 
junr., who, as master of the schooner Wasp, of 

ew York, visited these islands in September, 
1822, may justly claim to have been their discoverer.’’ 
‘* Under these cireumstances,’’ continues Mr. Web- 
ster, ‘it may be the duty of this government to 
protect citizens of the United States who may visit 
the Lobos Islands for the sake of obtaining guano ;”” 
which ‘ duty,’’ he observes, ‘¢ will be the more 
apparent when it is considered that the consumers 
in this country might probably obtain it for half 
the price they now pay, were it not for the charges 
of the Peruvian peer nae 

The reader will hardly fail to remark how accu- 
rately this concluding ‘‘ consideration’’ eoincides 
with that which induced the same statesman to 
defend the encroachments of New England fisher- 


while their contents were unknown, and guarded 
when the time came for appreciation. In point 
of fact, the Peruvians had exercised indisputable 
acts of sovereignty many years ago. They had 
warned off foreign vessels as early as 1833, and had 
taken careful surveys and admeasurements of their 
animal treasures in 1847. In the interval, more 
than one British vessel had been seized for tres- 
pass, and the seizure had been allowed. 

At this moment, however, a strange elucidation 
has been offered in the United States of the con- 
trast thus furnished between American and Brit- 
ish policy. It has been plainly declared that, in 
forbearing to substitute might for right on the 
Lobos Islets, England has been only circuitously 
promoting her own pecuniary interests. English- 
men, it is said, are Peruvian bondholders to a 
large extent; the proceeds of the guano exports 
are assigned in liquidation of these bonds; and 
thus, under pretensions of disinterested respect 
for national rights, England has secured her own 
indemnification in an ill-looking bargain, and has 
increased the resources of her own paymasters by 
aiding them in the creation of a lucrative monop- 
oly. In this charitable view of vue transaction, 
the elaims of Peru to the territory in question are 
described as an “ unlawful usurpation,” and the 
acknowledgment of our government asa ‘selfish 
connivance ;’? Mr. Webster’s communication to 
Captain Jewett is termed “clear and conclusive” 
as to the availability of the Lobos guano deposits ; 
England is quietly identified with Peru, and the 
whole proceedings are considered as presenting 
‘¢ another speck of war.”’ 

We really did not imagine that any writers, not 
being true-born British Protectionists, would ever 





men upon waters not their own; but the whole 





have ventured to insinuate that the agriculturists 
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of the United Kingdom had been remorselessly 
sacrificed in their very dearest interests to a knot 
of “ bullionists’’ in the shape of Peruvian bond- 
holders. ‘The assertion that, for the sake of send- 
ing up South American scrip, we have foregone a 
gratuitous supply of the most precious article of 
modern commerce, is so prodigiously perverse, 
that, if it had not been directed against the far- 
niers’ own administration, we should have searched 
for its origin in the columns of an eccentric con- 
temporary. This ingenious conception, however, 
we remit to its owners, observing simply, on the 
present occasion, that the ‘* speck of war’’ dis- 
cernible to American eyes has certainly no refer- 
ence to this country in particular. The claims of 
the Peruvian government are, at any rate, so far 
conformable to apparent facts as to have hitherto 
obtained from foreign States a recognition suspend- 
ing ull interference on the part of their subjects. 
If the United States, on no better ground than that 
of confessed ignorance, set aside these claims with 
the strong hand, the occurrence will, of course, 
suggest its own reflections to all who are interested 
in the maintenance of national rights and public 
law ; but those who remember the measure dealt 


admitted, there would have been no dispute what- 
ever respecting the convention of 1818. We do 
not say that the British government was other- 
wise than justified in its interpretation of the ar- 
ticle in question ; on the contrary, we have shown 
sufficient reason for maintaining such to be the 
only true and literal construction of the agreement. 
There existed, however, many and obvious motives 
for relaxing in favor of the American remonstrants 
a right which was somewhat invidiously derived, 
and which was productive of more risk than advan- 

e; but, when it had been once decided to make 
this concession, it does appear remarkably strange 
that measures should have been so arranged as to 
bring at least the opinion of the two States into 
temporary collision. The Americans, it seems, 
are to be indulged in their own interpretation of 
the word ‘* bays ;’’ that is to say, the only point 
in dispute is to be given entirely in their favor, 
and yet we know that observations of the most un- 
friendly character have been made in Congress, 
and ships-of-war despatched to a certain rendezvous, 
with general misgivings of a possible rupture. 

On an impartial review of these proceedings, 
though we are dis to suspect Mr. Webster 





out to Spanish bondholders will not expect the | 
sword to be drawn for the creditors of Peru. The | 
question is not one of concerted monopolies or re- | 
ciprocal engagements, but of ascertainable right 


and international honesty. We cannot regret that | 
one South American State out of a dozen has at | 


length put itself ina way of liquidating its just 
debts ; but it must be plain to all, except the 
wilfully blind, that no country would gain as much 
as Great Britain from the opening of the guano 
islands to the world. 





From the Times, 19 Aug. 
THE FISHERY QUESTION. 


Accorpine to the communications imparted to 
the public through the medium of ministerial jour- 
nals, we are to understand, it appears, that the 
question of the fisheries has been satisfactorily dis- 
posed of by negotiation and agreement. The 
terms of the new convention provide, it seems, for 
what is termed ‘‘ absolute reciprocity,” or, in 
other words, british waters are to be open to Ameri- 
can fishermen, and American waters to British 
fishermen, with no further reserve than that of 
the three miles coust-border, which neither of the 
contracting parties could with any prudence fore- 
go. ‘These stipulations are characterized by the 
organs of the government as both “ simple’’ and 
* equitable.’ We are not much concerned to 
gainsay the description, but we think the public 
will coincide with us in opinion that an arrange- 
ment of such liberality must have been conducted 
with extraordinary unskilfulness to have produced 
a menace of cmbroilment. In point of fact, we 
have been verging on something like a rupture 
with the United States in the very process of con- 
ceding the point of dispute between us. 

The only subject of discussion suggested by the 
treaty which has hitherto regulated our proceed- 
ings was supplied, as the reader knows, by the 
variety of interpretation given to the word “ bay.” 
The Americans never asserted that they possessed 
or were entitled to possess the right of fishin 
within three miles of our shores. They stipulated 
only for the liberty of entering such bays as con- 
tained fishing-grounds more than three miles dis- 
tant from any point of the coast, and, if this lib- 
erty had been formally, as it was practically, 


of considerable insincerity, we cannot acquit Her 
Majesty’s government of very false statesmanship. 
The decision which is now announced must either 
have been originally contemplated, or induced by 
circumstances transpiring in the course of the trans- 
action. The former supposition would be the 
more charitable of the two, but we find it hard to 
be reconciled either with the presumptive policy of 
the administration or with the tenor of document- 
ary evidence. It certainly could never have been 
expected that a government committed to at least 
the theory of colonial protection should promptly 
concede to a foreign State, against the notorious 
demands of our colonies, a point which even Free- 
| trade Administration had never definitely surren- 
dered. Still less could it be conceived, when Sir 
John Pakington announced his intention of remov- 
| ing all ground of colonial complaint, that his views 
| included the abandonment of the privilege for the 
maintenance of which the colonists had successful- 
ly petitioned Lord Stanley seven short years ago. 
That such abandonment, broadly speaking, might 
be a judicious stroke of policy we do not deny; 
but, considering what were the known desires of 
our North American fellow-subjects, and what the 
professed disposition of Lord Derby’s government 
towards them, we do not see how a movement de- 
clared to be made in their interests could ever 
have been expected to result in a surrender of the 
very point which they were eager to defend. The 
colonists had always entreated that the fishermen 
of the States might not only be kept at a distance 
from their shores, but excluded from their bays. 
A new colonial secretary advertises his intention 
of at length removing all their grounds of com- 
plaint, despatches a naval force for this purpose, 
incenses the people of the Union, and then brings 
the question to what is called a simple, equitable, 
and satisfactory termination, by agreeing that the 
Americans shall be at liberty to enter the said 
bays, according to theirclaim. If this is ‘‘ states- 
manship,’’ there are evidently some faculties of 
administration ranking a good deal higher. 

If at the date of Sir John Pakington’s first de- 
spatch it had been determined that the question of 
the bay fishing should be resolved in favor of the 
Americans, it was scarcely competent to the gov- 
ernment to take such credit with the colonies for 
its protective disposition, and surely not a little in- 
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judicious to employ such expressions as permitted 
the Americans to assume and improve the very 
conclusion which it had been resolved to forego. 
Our pretensions to an exclusive property in the 
colonial bays, however justified by letter or tradi- 
tion, were so obnoxious in character, and so indef- 
inite in practice, that an intimation of enforcing 
them was liable to be very invidiously represented 
in the States of the Union. Use and sufferance 
had created, if not legal rights, at least such con- 
siderable interests that the facts could not be over- 
looked, and, though we were not perhaps called 
upon to tender a gratuitous relinquishment of our 
claims, we might at least have so ordered matters 
that the American government should have had no 
opportunity of charging us with intentions which 
we never entertained. The transaction, however, 
was so conducted that for some weeks together it 
was the universal impression in America that Great 
Britain contemplated the enforcement of the treaty 
of 1818 in respect to the fishing-grounds of the bays. 
The misconnection was clearly not confined to Mr. 
Webster, nor to those whom he addressed. It 
prevailed in every State, in Congress, and even in 
the cabinet of Washington ; for, although Presi- 
dent Fillmore may not have participated in the 
whole policy of his Secretary of § State, it is plain, 
from the despatch of vessels to the fishing-grounds, 
and from the activity of the dockyards, that the 
Supreme Government of the Union foresees the 
possibility of difficulties from this strangely man- 
aged concession. Surely, if the Americans were 
to be indulged in the only point they could dispute, 
the favor might have been so bestowed as to im- 
prove, rather than disturb, our relations, and en- 
able us without trouble to place in somewhat bet- 
ter security rights which had never been contested, 
though sometimes infringed. 
The original error resided in the complexion 
given to the despatches by which the intentions of 
overnment were conveyed to those concerned, 
‘he colonists were addressed as if active measures 
were at length to be ot for the preservation 
of their privileges, and the American government 
received information of the facts in a note which 
gave not the slightest intimation that our interfer- 
ence would be limited to those points only which 
were not and neyer had been disputed. A demon- 
stration was made in favor of Protection, and 
credit was taken with the colonists for such un- 
wonted attention to their interests; but the con- 
Sequence was, that we have been exposed to 
serious misrepresentations, though all the while 
the propositions imputed to us were never enter- 
tained. The Americans have received all that 
they asked, without acquiring any sense of obli- 
gation, and the colonists will be disappointed of 
support which they had been induced to anticipate. 
As tothe ‘ reciprocity,” it exists merely in name. 
The British waters are of vast value to the Ameri- 
cans, but the American waters are of no use to the 
British. The real fishing-grounds, as all parties 
well know, are those off our own coasts. That 
this very circumstance should have disposed us to 
liberality may be true enough, but it is unsatis- 
factory to reflect that, in making generous terms 
with a friendly State at some sacrifice to ourselves, 
we have not only ee no favor, but have in- 
curred the chance of actual hostility. 


From the Times, Aug. 20. 


Wuen the question of the north-eastern fisheries 
was reopened in the United States, the American 





Senate, with the first sensation of excitement, ap- 
plied to the President for proper information on 
the subject. Unfortunately, the incompetence ac- 
knowledged in this reasonable application did not 
prevent the members of that respectable assembly 
from prejudging the case before them by intem- 
perate invectives against Great Britain and her 
policy. If these expressions of opinion had been 
reserved until the facts were ascertained a large 
amount of vituperation might have heen avoided, 
and some little discredit escaped, for the measures 
of the British government are now shown to have 
been uniformly characterized by liberality and con- 
cession. The President replied to the resolution 
of the Senate by transmitting copies of all corre- 
spondence between the English and American gov- 
ernments respecting the rights and liberties in 
dispute. A list of these documents, with extracts 
of the more important notes, appeared in our col- 
umns of yesterday; and if to these papers are 
added the despatches of the last few weeks, with 
which most readers are now familiar, a complete 
history will be obtained of the whole case between 
the two countries. Without desiring to take ex- 
traordinary credit for conduct which sound views 
of even British interests must have suggested, we 
may ray | say that the policy of this country, as 
regards the colonial fisheries, has been regulated 
throughout its entire course by a spirit of consid- 
eration and kindliness. From the very date of 
the convention which defined the respective priv- 
ileges of the contracting parties, we have permitted 
the Americans to take B practical sufferance what 
we felt to be our own by law. ‘The very magni- 
tude of the capital now alleged to be invested in 
the New England fisheries shows both the extent 
of our concessions and the value of the rights sur- 
rendered. The correspondence between Mr. Everett 
and Lord Aberdeen, which forms the chief inci- 
dent of the sequel, terminated in a decision on 
the part of the British government which the 
American minister himself ** received with great 
satisfaction’? as an ‘ act of liberality,’ evincin 
the ‘*friendly motives’”’ and ‘amicable disposi- 
tion” of her majesty’s advisers. From that time 
to this the question has slumbered, and it has only 
been resuscitated on the present occasion for the 
purpose of extending and consolidating the eon- 
cessions which the Americans had experienced al- 
ready. The British government claimed as its 
literal right an exclusive property in the waters of 
the colonial hays, but it gradually relaxed its pre- 
tensions until they were wholly foregone, and 
tacitly connived in the interval at a continuous 
act of trespass. It is difficult to see how any na- 
tion could have acted more liberally. 

With regard to the President’s communication, 
it will be observed at once that it has been rendered 
nugatory by the negotiations now said to have 
been brought to a conclusion in London. As her 
majesty’s government has decided upon opening 
the colonial bays to American fishermen, it becomes 
wholly superfluous to inquire further into the inter- 
pretation of a superseded agreement. Otherwise, 
we might take convenient occasion to point out 
that the very note of the American diplomatist in 
which the claims of his countrymen are recorded 
contains a substantial and sufficient admission of 
all that Great Britain contended for. Mr. Everett 
openly acknowledges that whereas the Bay of 

undy must needs be pronounced a bay, there was 
‘some reason’’ for shutting out the Americans 
from its waters, according to ‘ the letter of one 
expression of the instrument.” In plainer 
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words, the “instrument”? enumerated bays as the government of the Union so framed as to a 
among those portions of water from which the | clude the possibility of a misunderstanding? Why, 
Americans, by their own consent and renunciation, | if it was resolved to leave the bay question un- 
were to stand excluded, and, though the expres- | touched, was the ministerial resolution so expressed 
sion might be only a single one, there could be no as to enable Mr. Webster to represent this very 
denying the import of a geographical term, or the | point as in jeopardy, and to describe this question 
sense of the English language. In defence of his |as revived in earnest, to the alarm and prejudice 
own construction of the treaty, Mr. Everett could | of the States? Why did the British government 
appeal to nothing but what he termed “ the known | take credit with the colonists on the one hand for 
design” of the whole arrangement—a point, as | respecting their claims, and embroil themselves on 
everybody can discern, of impossible certification. ‘the other with the conflicting interests of the 
The “design”? of an instrument when the con- | Americans, if they had decided to gratify the 
tracting parties differ in views can only be ascer- | Americans and leave the colonists behind? No- 
tained from the written expressions of meaning to | body can pretend to doubt, that if a negotiation on 
which both of them assented. the terms now announced had been offered to the 

This question, however, is now set aside, and | United States in place of Mr. Crampton’s commu- 
great reason have the Americans to be thankful for | nication, it coll have been received as a friendly 
that sudden impulse which induced Lord Derby’s | and favorable proposal. But, from want either of 
government to bestir itself for the “* protection”’ of | political sincerity or administrative skill, the whole 
the colonists. Free Trade cabinets were content | advantage of the concession has been lost, and 
to keep the American trespassers upon sufferance | what ought to have been set down to the credit of 
still, but a Protectionist administration declares this country in its dealings with America has been 
that the colonies have been shamefully disregarded, | very nearly carried in portentous figures to the 
and forthwith makes a formal surrender of the iden- | other side of the account. Great Britain has fore- 
tical right which. the said colonies had labored. gone its privileges, and wisely so too, but its con- 


so strenuously to maintain. But, though we an- 
ticipate some little disappointment in our Trans- 
atlantic dependencies at this remarkable exem- 
plification of active “ protection,”” we have no 
wish to impeach the substantial policy of the act. 
It was unwise in many respects to leave a question 
in a state which exposed us to continual embar- 
rassments while it reserved to us scarcely any 
effective power. The Americans were virtually ob- 
taining their own desires by fishing in the forbidden 
waters almost at discretion, while the present em- 
broilment is a sufficient indication of what might 
have been anticipated upon any real enforcement 
of our dormant rights. Incontestable as those 
rights are, it is little less than certain that they 
could only have been insisted on at the risk of im- 
mediate war, so that we were retaining what we 
could never use, and losing the creditof timely and 
amicable concession. Even, however, if no recip- 
rocal advantages could have been acquired by a 
bargain, we might fairly have cmentel that what 
was meant as a surrender should not have been so 
managed as to be taken for a defiance. A con- 
templated indulgence need surely not have been 
shaped in the form of a provocation. The British 
government announced its intentions in terms 
which admitted, if they did not suggest, an inter- 
pretation exactly opposite to the truth. It pro- 


| cession has been so ungraciously managed that 
every party has been offended, and none obliged. 


From the Times, 23d August. 


By this time we hope our dispute with the 
United States of America is over, and we trust 
that all parties will return without delay to those 
amicable feelings and friendly relations which our 
own government has so needlessly disturbed. It 
is not, however, of the obvious and glaring errors 
of the government of England, or the wild and 
precipitate proceedings of the American Legisla- 
|ture, that we wish now to speak. Our desire is 
to make the danger we have just escaped the sub- 
ject of a few practical reflections, which we submit 
to the good sense of the English nation. 

We have been on the verge of a war with a 
| nation, which, from its identity in race and lan- 
guage with ourselves, would have proved a trul 
ormidable enemy—a maritime and commerci 
people, who would have met us with our own arms, 
on our own element, and visited our commerce 
with mischiefs similar to those which we should 
have inflicted upon theirs. So closely are the two 
countries caieel, that every injury which we might 
inflict on our enemy would have been almost as 
injurious to our merchants as bombarding our own 
towns, or sinking our own ships. And yet it is no 
e ration to say that with this people we were 


claimed its design of at length “ “| ob- 
servance”’ of a disputed convention, though all|on the very verge of war, for, had we persevered 


or 
5 


the while it entertained not the smallest project of | in carrying out with a high hand, by seizure and 


enforcing the only point which was in dispute. | confiscation, our own interpretation of the treaty, 
As we have befure remarked, we cannot exonerate |a collision with the American commodore was 
the American secretary from a certain wilfulness | unavoidable; and such a collision must almost 
of misconception. It appears but too plain that | necessarily have been followed by a formal decla- 
he pounced upon the opportunity of creating an | ration of hostilities. Now, what is the question 
unnecessary excitement for political purposes, and | which has so nearly led to such serious results! 
of precipitately charging the British government |It is simply whether a certain quantity of the salt 
with intentions which he was certainly not bound | fish consumed in these islands shall be caught by 
to assume. | citizens of the United States or natives of our own 

But, we may ask, if the designs of the Derby | colonies. The question whether American fisher- 
ministry were so definitely arranged that Mr. |men shall be ft seer to spread their nets in the 
Crampton could at once correct Mr. Webster on | Bay of Fundy is one in which the people of this 
the very morning after the issue of his proclama-| country have no imaginable interest ; they will 
tion, and assure him that her majesty’s government | neither be richer nor poorer, stronger nor weaker, 
did not contemplate enforcing its own construction | more admired or more feared, should they secure 
of the treaty in opposition to that of the Ameri- | the age | of fishing in these northern waters 
cans, why was not the original communication to |to the inhabitants of the sea-coast of our North 
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American colonies. On these colonies we now 
im no restrictions whatever ; we have given up 
the old doctrines of commercial monopoly, and are 
content to compete with every nation in the world 


for the supply of their markets. The patronage | 
which once made colonial appointments so fertile | 
a source of parliamentary corruption has been, at | 
least in North America, entirely surrendered. | 


The affairs of each colony are administered by a 
cabinet responsible to, and removable by, the ma- 
jority of the members of the Legislative Assembly. 


than a nominal dependence, and almost the only 
mark of subordination which we exact is the pow- 
er—very seldom employed—of withholding the 
royal assent from the acts of the local Parliament. 
But, if we have little to do with the internal gov- 
ernment of our colonies in North America, they 
have absolutely nothing to say in the deliberations 
of the Imperial Parliament, and do not feel at all 
bound to adopt for their guidance the principles 
which have triumphed there. Thus we find in 
this very matter that at the time when the Eng- 
lish nation has decided against protection in any 
shape, the colonial assemblies are willing to adopt 
that principle in its coarsest and most repulsive 
form, by protecting, through bounties, those fisher- 
men whom they call upon us to protect with the 
sword. Another consideration well worthy of the 
serious attention of the nation is, that had we 

ne to war for the sake of these colonial fisheries, 
it is upon ourselves, to whom the matter is indif- 
ferent, and not upon the colonists, to whom it may 
be of some importance, that it would have devolved 
to find the troops and treasure requisite for carry- 
ing on the war. Our fleets must have encountered 
the American ships of war. Our commerce would 
be exposed to the ravages of their privateers, and 
our troops must defend these very colonies against 
an invading force infinitely superior in number. 
Parliament has no power to compel the colonies to 
raise a single shilling towards the expense of such 
acontest. It entirely depends upon the friendly 
spirit of the colonies whether they would raise a 
single man to aid us in fighting their battle. On 
the other hand, any assistance in men or money 
derived from these colonies would have been re- 
garded by them and treated by us as a free and 
— coneessiin, for which we were bound to 

suitably grateful ; yet these dependencies form 
the most vulnerable parts of our empire, and the 
first idea which occurs to our warlike contempo- 
raries on the other side of the Atlantic, in case of 
a conflict, is an invasion of them by three hundred 
thousand American citizens. Removed ourselves 
by the interposition of a mighty ocean from all 
~~ of contact with the great American repub- 
ic, it is from our colonies alone that we have to 


fear any serious ground of quarrel. Their vicinity, 
the similarity of their pursuits, and a spirit of 
natural and laudable rivalry provoke the occasion 


of constant collision, Formerly this danger was 
diminished, because the Colonial Office, reserving 
to itself almost all the substantial powers of gov- 
ernment, left the local legislatures little more 
than the semblance of authority, and was there- 
fore able to establish a complete harmony between 
colonial and imperial policy. The surrender of 
these rights to the legislatures of the North 
American provinces, while it has been productive 
of much good by diminishing the causes of dis- 
pute between them and the mother country, carries 
with it also this evil, that greater freedom of action 
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renders it more easy for the colony to exercise a 
disturbing influence on our relations with forei 
governments. We are, in fact, in this disagreeable 
— that, according to the present compact 
tween the mother country and her colonies, she 
is obliged to take up quarrels in which her interests 
are in no way involved, and is bound over as 
surety for the good behavior of governments and 
legislatures actuated by feclings, principles, and 
interests totally different from her own, and over 


! whose actions she has renounced all efficient con- 
The North American provinces owe us little more | 


trol. 

Public attention has been repeatedly drawn of 
late years to the relation between the colonies and 
the mother country, and it has now come to be 
admitted as a political axiom, that the colonies 
flourish best without the interference of England. 
This is the colonial side of the question ; the view 
which we are now submitting is the imperial one. 
If England divests herself of almost all the power, 
which she has hitherto exercised over her coloniess 
is it just and reasonable that, her power of influ- 
encing their action being gone, her responsibilities 
should remain the same! Must not the one 
change almost necessarily draw after it the other ! 
Old principles are abandoned, old relations broken 
up. Centralization is replaced by local govern- 
ment, and responsible ministers take the place of 
irresponsible officials, nominated by the crown. 
The only things which do not change are those 
cast-iron maxims and unbending traditions of gov- 
ernment which are handed down in public offices 
from one generation of ministers to another, and re- 
main the prescriptive policy of the empire till some 
unforeseen conjuncture demonstrates that they 
have survived the state of things which gave them 
birth, and are ripe for alteration and abolition. 
The true lesson to be learnt from recent transac- 
tions is, that we have introduced and raised up 
within the empire a power in these colonial goy- 
ernments which we are not able wholly to control, 
which is day by day increasing in importance, and 
assuming greater prominence in the affiirs of the 
world. We have either too much or too little 
** solidarity’? with our colonies. If we cannot 
make them integral parts of the empire we ought 
to reconsider the extent of our responsibility for 
their acts ; and if we are to continue responsible for 
their acts, we are entitled to a power which will 
make that responsibility safe. ‘The problem is a 
new and interesting one, and would be all the 
more likely to receive a proper solution if it were 
investigated with leisure and calmness, instead of 
being put off to a period of anxiety, trepidation, 
and embarrassment. 





AUSTRALIAN REMITTANCES. 


To THE Epiror or Tue Times.—Sir: Your cor- 
respondent having drawn attention to the contents 
of the first remittance-roll sent to me by my hus- 
band, Captain Chisholm, which is, in fact, a kind 
of invoice of the sums placed in his hands by gold- 
diggers and other emigrants at Port Philip for their 
relations in this country, you will perhaps permit 
me to offer a few explanations on this novel, im- 
portant, and interesting subject. 

This is the first organized attempt of enabling 
the English emigrants in Australia to imitate the 
generous devotion of the Irish settled in the United 
States. While contemplating with admiration the 
laborious devotion proved by the remittance of 
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millions sterling from the American Irish to re- 
move their relations from a land of low wages and 
famine, I have always had a firm belief that the 
English emigrants in Australia only required the 
opportunity to imitate the noble example, and the 
‘““ remittance-roll’’ is evidence of the correctness 
of my opinion. 

Until very recently there have been no channels 
through which the Australian settler could safely 
and cheaply remit small sums to England. 

When [ was resident in Sydney many emigrants 
were anxious to send small sums to their friends 
‘+ at home,’’ and came to me with money for that 
purpose, but I found that the banks charged as 
much for 15/. as for 50/., and that they altogether 
declined to take the trouble of remitting small 
amounts. On making arepresentation of this fact 
to his Excellency Sir George Gipps, he communi- 
cated with the banks through the colonial secre- 
tary, and they consented to receive small remit- 
tances from laboring people if I personally accom- 
panied the depositor ; but, with my other engage- 
ments, it was impussible for me to —_ many hours 
in the week to introducing shepherds and stockmen, 
with their 5/. or 10/., to the cashiers of the banks. 
Many a man, within my knowledge, has gone away 
on finding that he could not remit his intended pres- 
ent to his relations, and spent the amount ina 
drunken “ spree.’’ I therefore determined that 
on my return to England [ would endeavor to organ- 
ize some plan which should render laborers 
remitting their little tributes of affection to their 
friends nearly as easy as posting a letter. 

As soon as the Family Colonization Society was 
organized, Messrs. Coutts and Co. consented to ap- 
point agents and receive the remittances due to the 
society. But, in order to teach and encourage the 
laboring colonists to take advantage of the power 
of remitting to England, my husband saw that it 
was necessary that sume one devoted to the work 
should proceed to the colonies. ‘The society was 
not rich enough to pay an agent, or even to pay 
the expenses of an agent who would work without 
salary ; therefore we determined to divide our in- 
come and separate. My husband proceeded to the 
colony to odllest and remit the loans of the society’s 
emigrants, and the savings of those emigrants who 
wished to be joined by parents, wives, children, 
brothers, sisters, or other relations. I remained 
here to assist such relations to emigrate in an eco- 
nomical, safe, and decent manner, as well as to 
carry on the correspondence needful for discovering 
the relatives of long separated emigrants—often a 
difficult task. We determined to work thus until 
the laborers’ remittances should swell to such an 
amount as would render it worth the attention of 
bankers as a matter of business, if the society were 
not inclined to continue the trouble and respon- 
sibility. 

I am happy to say my faith in the generous and 
honest dispusitions of British emigrants, English, 
Scotch, and Irish, has not been shaken, and that I 
may look forward with confidence to a very early 
date when the remittance-connexion of the Aus- 
tralian emigrants will be eagerly competed for by 
the most respectable firms. 

My husband writes me that the people are filled 
with joy at finding that they can safely send their 
earnings, and secure the passage of their friends. 
In seven weeks he reeeived 3,000/. in gold dust or 
cash, and confidently expects to remit 15,0007. 
within 12 months, and could collect double that 
sum, if he were able to visit the diggings. These 
remittances are not only from the emigrants sent 





out by the society, but from various persons of the 
humbler class who desire to be joined by their rel- 
atives, and wish them to come out ane my ship 
arrangements. 

It is my intention to return to Australia in the 
early part of next year, and there endeavor to still 
further promote the retinion of families. I have 
addressed this letter to your widely-spread and in- 
fluential columns, in order to call the attention of 
the commercial world to the profits which may be 
obtained by ministering toa demand which is aris- 
ing among a humble class—in order to call the 
attention of statesmen and philanthropists to a 
new element of peace, order, and civilization, 
more powerful than soldiers—to a golden chain of 
domestic feeling, which is bridging the seas be- 
tween England and Australia. Many parents, 
wives, children, and brothers and sisters, on re- 
ceived remittances for passages. : 

The rise in the price of ships has disappointed 
some aged persons, by rendering the sums they have 
received insufficient for their passage and outfit. I 
am sure those who have sent part will faithfully 
pay the rest. 

n the mean time, I shall be prepared to receive 
the contributions of any person who generously 
will lend the gold-diggers and money-getting la- 
borers of Australia the means of being retinited to 
their families before the winter sets in and dooms 
many of the aged parents on the “ roll” to another 
Christmas dinner in an union. 

[ remain, faithfully yours, 
CaroLinE CHISHOLM. 





From the Times, 2ist August. 
STATE OF FRANCE. 


Ir would seem as if it were impossible for a ° 


nation to do without some kind of public life. The 
business of elections, of public meetings, and dis- 
cussions is useful, not only for the results which 
it produces, but as a vent for that superabundant 
activity which, if not so employed, is sure to find 
itself occupation in mischief or frivolity. After 
sixty years of feverish agitation and Titanic effort, 
the French nation has ceased to act, and has be- 
come the mere spectator of acts done in its name 
by men who have appropriated to themselves every 
power of the community. No longer the heroes 
of a tragedy of real life whose catastrophe shook, 
not the mimic scene where it was represented, but 
the solid framework of European society—no longer 
engaged in the stern conflicts of parliamenta 

life—no longer contending through their periodi- 
cal literature with the errors an ssions of 
their government, Frenchmen must now sit idly 
by and see the game of war, of politics, and of 
statesmanship, played out by others. The feelings 
with which men watch the autocratic course of 
Louis Napoleon must closely resemble those of the 
Roman citizen who had survived the days of Cicero 
and Hortensius to sit in the mute and servile sen- 
ate of Augustus. Nothing was left to the Roman 
nation to console it for the loss of its liberties and 
the annihilation of its political life but to court 
oblivion and to stifle regret in the ceaseless whirl 
of public amusement. Genius drooped, eloquence 
languished, courage grew cold, and honor dim ; 
but to replace all these things there still remained 
to the degenerate multitude, in the midst of mili- 
tary tyranny and social degradation, the madden- 
ing sports of the circus and the cruel orgies of the 
amphitheatre. Public games and costly entertain- 
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ments, paid for with their own money, were all 
that the Caesars had to offer to the Roman people 
in exchange for their laws, their liberty, and their 
republic ; and the Roman ae accepted the 
equivalent, and thus clearly showed that decay of 
public spirit without which no nation can fall 
under a despotism imposed upon it from within. 
France - has lost her liberty. France also 
has bowed in the dust before the nephew of her 
at general, and received the yoke of a new Oc- 
tavius from the hand of Louis Napoleon. Like her 
classical prototype, she has nothing left her of her 
ancient political life ; and, like her also, she seeks 
for distraction in public spectacles and frivolous 
amusements. The nation has nothing to do in 
ublic except to attend a féte, and on that one act 
is concentrated the energy of the liveliest and most 
energetic people in Europe. In proportion as 
liberty is destroyed and public spirit decays, do 
we find the nation flocking with more avidity, and 
crowding with more absorbing interest to spec- 
tacles of fireworks, to tawdry reviews, and to 
unmeaning processions. In proportion as every- 
thing worth taking interest in decays, do we find 
the interest in matters utterly worthless and frivo- 
lous increase. France has lost her liberties, but 
she has got in exchange a pasteboard effigy of 
Mount St. Bernard to exhibit to the gaping popu- 
lace, and an architectural illumination of the 
column in the Place Vendome. ‘The last genera- 
tion scaled the Alps, and raised the column ; the 
present is content to look on and applaud at the 
tame rehearsal of its fathers’ exploits. ‘To provide 


its people with such amusements gratuitously as 
may be seen for half a crown by any visitor to 
Vauxhall-gardens, is the policy and statecraft of 


the present French government ; and, strange to 
say, the people find in such diversions an equiva- 
lent for the loss of their independence, ‘The num- 
ber of fétes which the present government is forced 
to give is no inadequate measure of its want of 
popular qualities and estrangement from popular 
sympathies. Did it do more for the people it 
might exhibit less, but those who are so facile in 
matters of government and_liberty are inexorable 
in demanding the full tale of their childish sports. 
We often wonder with what countenance a nation 
that only a year ago was free can meet together 
for such purposes, and how men so situated can 
look in each other's faces without a burning blush 
of shame on their cheeks. We believe, however, 
we may sive ourselves the trouble of such specu- 
lations. Condemned to an eternal childishnéss, tne 
French nation has flung away the liberty of yes- 
terday for the spectacles of to-day with the same 
levity as a child exchanges one toy for another. 
Fooled by their own matchless dramatic skill, our 
thoughtless and excitable neighbors transfer to the 
most flimsy and garish of the arts—those of the 
scene-painter and pyrotechnist—all that is left 
them of admiration and enthusiasm. Content to 
be the greatest getters-up of historic scenes and 
allegorical processions in the world, they fling the 
cares of government and the responsibilities of 
power into the lap of the first adventurer who will, 
in consideration of these weightier duties, under- 
take the office of stage-manager for the nation. 
He may enact what tragedics he will if he be only 
able to call up before the public eye a vivid and 
telling impersonation of stirring incidents and im- 
portant events. There is no circumstance in the 
miserable history of France for the last eight 
months so degrading to her people and so fe 
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heartening to the friends of liberty and progress, 
as the wd and hearty relish with which’ nation 
weighed down under an enormous load of debt, 
threatened by a yearly increasing deficit, and 
bereft of every association which can make the 
retrospect into past history endurable, witnesses a 
series of childish mummeries played off at an 
enormous expense out of its own defective funds. 
It was once the pride of France that her miseries 
and excesses were forced upon her by external 
causes. To the advance and proclamation of the 
Duke of Brunswick were traced the massacres of 
the Abbaye and the Terrorism of 1793 ; to the in- 
vasion of the allied armies, the abandonment by 
the country of her great emperor, and the profitless 
restoration of the Bourbons. But it is only too 
plain that every blow now aimed against her honor 
and safety has been levelled by her own hand. It 
was her own sword which cut the cord that bound 
the nation to the tribune and the press. It was 
her own suffrage that handed over her liberties to 
be disposed of as his own private property by a 
single citizen. Her voice applauds the destroyer 
of her constitution wherever he goes, and the na- 
tion crowds to every féte to which it is invited as 
his guest, and is never weary of enjoying under his 
auspices the most frivolous and degrading amuse- 
ment. 

What are we to hope for the future of such a 
nation? ‘To what quarter are we to look for the 
quickening breath which is to breathe anew into 
these careless revellers and busy sight-seers the 
breath of political life? Alas! we cannot tell. 
Many indications show that the present govern- 
ment is not firmly or durably established, and no 
mistake would he greater than to confound the love 
of holyday-making, or the childish delight in squibs 
and crackers, with deep devotion or firm attach- 
ment to the present state of things. But, grant 
the present government overthrown, and another, 
no matter what, raised in its place, we are still as 
far as ever from the elements of stability and 
manence. It may also squander the public re 
sources in childish festivals, dazzle the eyes of the 
multitude with splendid processions, and bewilder 
their ears with the din of military music ; but how 
can it obtain any permanent hold of the feelings 
of a nation to which these things are life and en- 
joyment, and which is ready to fall prostrate before 
any ruler who has the will and the power to get 
up in artistic style half a dozen gorgeous féées in a 
year? The French public stipulates to receive 
this bribe, paid out of its own money, from each 
succeeding government, and, so long as it be paid, 
is indifferent as to what becomes of the rest of its 
revenue and of its policy in other respects. It was 
thus the Roman people learnt to be so indifferent 
to the choice of their emperors as to suffer the 
Pretorians to put the crown up to auction, per- 
fectly satisfied that whoever became the purchaser 
must supply them with the sports of the circus and 
the amphitheatre, and perfectly indifferent how, in 
other matters, he wielded his ill-gotten power. 
Then in Rome, as now in France, sport and reli- 
gion, the priest and the actor, went hand and hand ; 
and we cannot better describe the recent fétes at 
Paris than in the words of the stately historian of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire :—* The 
magnificence of shows and entertainments dazzled 
the eyes of the multitude. The devout were em- 
ployed in the rites of superstition, whilst the 
reflecting few revolved in their anxious minds the 
vast history and the future fate of the empire.’ 
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POETRY BY PRAED. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING POST: 


Mr. Griswold, by his recent enlarged edition of 
the poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed, has 
done a service which entitles him to the thanks of 
every one who can appreciate the writings of that 
rare and true genius. Still, this collection does not 
contain all his published poems. I have a few, not 
thus included, which I have rescued and preserved 
as wails ; one of the best of which I herewith send 
you. It was first published in 1836, when Praed 
was at the University, three or four years before 
the death of George LV., to whom it refers through- 
out. The monarch’s occupations, as depicted in 
the fifth and sixth stanzas, remind one of Tom 
Moore’s sketch of him— 


His table spread with tea and toast, 
Death-warrants and the Morning Post. 


Sir Walter Scott says that he once heard the king 
laughingly quote these lines of Moore’s ; but it is 
not very probable that, if he ever read Praed’s 
“‘ Epitaph,” he took copies or circulated them 
amongst his friends. Cc. P. 


Moravia, N. Y., Aug. 30. 


EPITAPH ON THE LATE KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


[Translated from the original of Crazee Ratefee, his majesty’s 
Poet Laureate.] 


BY W. M. PRAED. 


Beneath the marble, mud or moss, 

Whiche’er his subjects shall determine, 
Entombed in eulogies and dross, 

The Island King is food for vermin ; 
Prisoned by scribblers and by salt, 

From Lethe and sepulchral vapors, 
His body fills his father’s vault, 

His character the daily papers. 


Well was he framed for royal seat ; 

Kind to the meanest of his creatures, 
With tender heart and tender feet, 

And open purse, and open features : 
The ladies say who laid him out, 

And earned thereby the usual pensions, 
They never wreathed a shroud about 

A corpse of more genteel dimensions. 


He warred with half a score of foes, 

And shone—by proxy—in the quarrel ; 
Enjoyed hard fights and soft repose, 

And deathless debt, and deathless laurel : 
His enemies were scalped and flayed, 

Whene’er his soldiers were victorious ; 
And widows wept and paupers paid, 

To make their sovereign ruler glorious. 


And days were set apart for thanks, 

And prayers were said by pious readers ; 
And laurel was lavished on the ranks, 

And laud was lavished on their leaders ; 
Events are writ by History’s pen ; 

Though causes are too much to care for ;— 
Fame talks about the where and when, 

While folly asks the why and wherefore. 


In peace he was immensely gay, 

And indefatigably busy ; 
Preparing gew-gaws every day, 

And shows to make his subjects dizzy ; 
And hearing the report of guns, 

And signing the reports of jailers, 
And making up receipts for buns, 

And patterns for the army tailors ; 





And building carriages and boats, 
And streets, and chapels and pavilions, 
And regulating all the coats, 
And all the principles of millions ; 
And drinking Tesntiien and gin, 
And chewing pork and adulation, 
And looking backwards upon sin, 
And looking forwards to salvation. 


The people, in his happy reign, 
Were blest beyond all other nations ; 
Unharmed by foreign axe or chain, 
Unhealed by civil innovations ; 
They served the usual logs and stones, 
With all the usual rites and terrors ; 
And swallowed all their fathers’ bones, 
And swallowed all their fathers’ errors.* 


When the fierce mob, with clubs and knives, 
All vowed that nothing should content them, 
But that their representatives . 
Should actually represent them; 
He interposed the proper checks, 
By sending troops with drums and banners, 
To cut short their speeches, and their necks, 
And break their heads, to mend their manners 


And when Dissension flung her stain 
‘Upon the light of Hymen’s altar, 
And Destiny made Cupid’s chain 
As galling as the hangman’s halter, 
He passed a most domestic life, 
By many mistresses befriended, 
And did not put away his wife 
For fear the priest should be offended. 


And thus at last he sunk to rest 
Amid the blessings of his people ; 
And sighs were heard from every breast, 
And bells were tolled from every steeple, 
And loud was every public throng 
His brilliant character adorning, 
And poets raised a mourning song, 
And clothiers raised the price of mourning. 


His funeral was very grand ; 
Followed by many robes and maces, 
And all the great ones of the land, 
Struggling as heretofore for places ; 
And every loyal minister 
Was there with signs of purse-felt sorrow, 
Save Pozzy, his lord chancellor, 
Who promised to attend to-morrow. 


Peace to his dust ! his fostering care 

By grateful hearts shall long be cherished, 
And all his subjects shall declare 

They lost a grinder when he perished. ¢ 
They who shall look upon the lead, 

In which a people’s love hath shrined him, 
Shall say, when all the worst is said, 

Perhaps he leaves a worse behind him ! 





EPITAPH. 


Secure from storms, here rests a tender flower, 
Early removed from black misfortune’s power ; 
Short though its bloom, the opening bud began 
To promise fair when ripened into man ; 

Yet lovelier far ’t will to perfection rise, 

Unfold its charms, and flourish in the skies. 


* In the Sandwich Islands, no greater mark of respect can be 
paid to the parent, by the son, than the swallowing of part of his 
mortalremains. More civilized nations are content with the pre}- 
udices. 

t When a native of the Sandwich Islands is weary of his first 
spouse he may bring home another, but he may not divorce his 
original chosen consort. 


When the sovereign of the Sandwich Island dies, each of his 
shows his respect for the deceased prince, by extracting & 
valuable tooth from his head. 
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